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There is a certain stamp of character and 
stability that only Time can give to a man 
or an institution. Mutual Fire Insurance 
has this distinguishing mark to as great an 


extent as any American business. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. tt Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the 
Mill Mutuals. 
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Better Insurance at Lower Net Cost 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia ™ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. - 
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Atlantic Mutual Recognizes 
and pays commissions to Brokers 





MARINE INSURANCE Ate MUTUAL accepts business from brokers 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS and pays commissions in the same manner as other 
Companies. 


lil e a 
Atlantic Mutual is strong financially and writes a non- 


Ocean assessable profit sharing policy, at the usual market rates. 
Inland Present cash dividend 15%. 
Yacht This Company is the largest mutual marine and trans- 
‘ portation insurance Company in the World, and is over 
Transportation 90 years old. 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1842 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Home Office: 49-51 Wall Street (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
































CONFIDENCE 


NY successful institution is built on business where confidence bulks so big. 

confidence or its twin brother, good- Confidence has a vital effect on every 
will. An insurance company sells protec- activity of any insurance company. Its 
tion, an intangible element, yet must ask most obvious manifestations probably are 
a yearly premium payment from its pol- in increases in business and in the acquisi- 
icyholders. Difficult indeed to find any tion of new policyholders. 


Confidence at Stevens Point 


1928 1930 1932 
Premiums $2,639,036.56 $4,037,351.97 $4,663,210.94 
Policyholders 47,113 72,504 78,678 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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HARRY HARRISON 


President National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 


Mp. HARRISON is Secretary of the Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Wor- 

cester, Massachusetts, and widely known in National Insurance Circles. His Genial 

Personality and Marked Executive Ability Have Made Him An Outstanding President of 
the Association. 
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About the Insurance World 
Brief Review of What Is In the Magazines and In the Mail 


Which Comes to 


GROSS farm in- 
come will approxi- 
mate $6,360,000,- 
000 this year 
compared with $5,143,000,000 in 
1932, assuming a continued improved 
demand for farm products for the 
remainder of this year, according to 
a preliminary estimate by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The esti- 
mate is made up of $6,100,000,000 
from the sale of farm products, plus 
at least $260,000,000 in rentals and 
benefit payments by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Most of the increase in gross in- 
come is attributed to better prices 
for crops, since prices of most types 
of live stock have averaged slightly 
lower this year than last. Unless live- 
stock prices advance materially dur- 
ing the last four months of the year 
gross income from livestock will not 
be greatly different from that in 1932, 
says the Bureau. 


Farm Income a 
Billion Dollars 
Higher 


THE office of 
Attorney 
General H. L. 
Norwood of 
Arkansas has recently issued an opin- 
ion to the effect that the Arkansas 
Polytechnic College can insure in mu- 
tual companies. The question was 
raised by representatives of stock in- 
surance companies at Russellville, 
who contended that a former opinion 
of the Attorney General held that 
policyholders of a mutual company 
are in reality its stockholders and that 
school property could not be so in- 
sured. In asserting the right of the 
mutual companies to insure such 


Confirms Mutual 
Right to Insure 
Schools in Arkansas 


the Editor’s Desk 


property the staff of the Attorney 
General stated that a similar ruling 
had been previously made. 


Attack Use of W.D. WILLIAMS, 
Appraisals in Western Manager of 
Securing Fire the Security of New 
Business Haven, and _presi- 

dent of the Western 
Underwriters Association, vigorously 
attacked the practice of some stock 
insurance companies in rendering ap- 
praisal service as a means of secur- 
ing fire insurance. The practice has 
been principally indulged in by the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
whose officers have stated that it is 
unfair to require an assured to main- 
tain a specified ‘percentage of cover- 
age and then to refuse to aid the as- 
sured in arriving at his values. In 
considering the subject Mr. Williams 
said, “It will be readily appreciated 
that a continuance of this service will 
break down the value of coinsurance 
and have the tendency to destroy our 
rating structure and if the furnishing 
of appraisals becomes a factor in the 
element of. competition, it is but a 
short step to the manipulation of 
values which will destroy the vital 
fundamentals of rates and co-insur- 
ance. The practice should be dealt 
with before it gathers momentum. 
Several of our important members 
are organizing or will organize to 
furnish this appraisal service if it be- 
comes a competitive factor. 

“There are some phases of our busi- 
ness which should not be subject to 
competition. One of them is the re- 
lieving of an assured of the necessity 
of determining his own values and 


the amount of insurance necessary to 
comply with the co-insurance require- 
ments if he desires to receive the ben- 
efits of the rate accorded for the at- 
tachment of the co-insurance clause.” 


Haid Opposes PAUL L. HAID, 
Automatic president of the In- 
Cancellation surance Executive 

Association, stated 
that the benefits derived from an au- 
tomatic cancellation clause do not 
compensate for the disadvantages, in 
an address before the annual meeting 
of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State. The Insurance E-x- 
ecutives Association, after a careful 
study of the subject, has reached this 
conclusion and is reinforced in it by 
the belief that all companies would 
not support the movement, putting 
those who do at a competitive disad- 
vantage. Mr. Haid estimated that 
there is $5,000,000 in delinquent 
premium balances due the stock com- 
panies and a large proportion of this 
will eventually have to be written off 
as loss. He characterized the ruling 
of the Insurance Commissioners re- 
quiring the reporting of delinquent 
balances as the greatest advance in 
the business in ten years. 


New York GEORGE 
Department Issues S . VAN 
Fire Report SCHAICK, 

New York. 
Superintendent of Insurance, has in 
press the 74th report of his depart- 
ment covering the varied lines trans- 
acted by the fire and marine insur- 


ance organizations authorized in 
New York State. The aggregate 


figures of the 270 joint-stock and the 
73 mutual fire and marine companies 
authorized in New York State dur- 
ing 1932 reflect both a decline in 
business activities of the year, espe- 
cially in the lines other than fire and 
marine, and also a consistent reduc- 
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tion of liabilities and losses paid, 
while reductions in capital have been 
made for the strengthening of sur- 
plus. 


Minnesota MINNESOTA has 
Financial enacted a financial 
Responsibility responsibility b ill 
Law similar to the A. A. 


A. Bill, which will 
be effective March 1, 1934. Insur- 
ance policies issued as proof of finan- 
cial responsibility shall be subject to 
the following provisions whether or 
not the 'provisions are incorporated in 
them : 


(a) “The satisfaction by the insured of 
the final judgment for such loss or dam- 
age shall not be a condition precedent to 
the right of the carrier to make payment 
on account of such loss or damage. 


“The policy may provide that the in- 
sured, or any other person covered by 
the policy shall reimburse the insurance 
carrier for payments made on account of 
any accident, claim or suit involving a 
breach of terms, provisions or conditions 
of the policy, and further if the policy 
shall provide for limits in excess of the 
limits designated in this Act, the insur- 
ance carrier may plead against any 
plaintiff, with respect to the amount of 
such excess limits of liability, any de- 
fenses which it may be entitled to plead 
against the insured. Any such policy may 
further provide for the pro rating of the 
insurance thereunder with other applicable 
valid and collectible insurance. 

(b) “The policy, the written application, 
if any, and any rider or endorsement which 
shall not conflict with the provisions of 
this Act shall constitute the entire con- 
tract between the parties. 

(c) “The insurance carrier shall, upon 
the request of the insured, deliver to the 
insured for filing or at the request of the 
insured shall file direct, with the Com- 
missioner, an appropriate certificate as set 
forth in Section 6 hereof. 

(d) “Any carrier authorized to issue 
motor vehicle liability policies as provid- 
ed for in this Act, may, pending the is- 
sue of such a policy, execute an agree- 
ment, to be known as a binder, or may, in 
leu of such a policy, issue an endorse- 
ment to an existing policy; each of which 
shall be construed to provide indemnity 
or protection in like manner and to the 
same extent as such a policy.” 


This act also contains a provision 
that if a motor vehicle is operated 
by any person with the consent, ex- 
pressed or implied of the owner, such 
person shall be deemed the agent of 
the owner. Penalties are provided for 
any forgery of proof of financial re- 
sponsibility or for a violation of any 
of the provisions of this act. 


Motorists Welcome THE officers 
at Stevens Point of the Hard- 

ware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
the Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany extend an invitation to all those 
motoring to the National Convention 
at Minneapolis to stop at Stevens 
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Point. Road maps of Wisconsin will 
be sent to any who ask for them. 

There are several routes out of 
Chicago to Minneapolis through Wis- 
consin which pass through Stevens 
Point. Stevens Point has a good ho- 
tel (The Whiting—126 rooms) lo- 
cated just across the street from the 
Hardware Insurance Building and if 
you wish to stop for the night notify 
L. A. Mingenbach of the Hardware 
and he will make the hotel reserva- 
tions for you. Stevens Point is 250 
miles from Chicago and 200 miles 
from Minneapolis. 


Philadelphia FIRE insurance 
Premiums Lower premiums in 
in First Six Months Philadelphia de- 

clined approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, according to the 
report of the Philadelphia Fire In- 
surance Patrol. They now aggregate 
$3,325,259 for all companies as com- 
pared with $3,884,047 for the first 
six months of 1932 and $5,554,087 
for the first six months of 1930. It 
is interesting to note that the mutual 
companies only experienced a de- 
cline of 4.5 per cent for the first six 
months of 1933 and a decline of 22 
per cent since 1930 as compared with 
the declines of 15 per cent since 1932 
and 41 per cent since 1930 for the 
stock companies. 


T H E _ Industrial 
Commission of Ohio 
has approved the re- 
vised premium rates 
for compensation which will be 
charged by the monopolistic fund. 
The general level of the revised rates 
is approximatelyy 28.8 per cent higher 
than during the last year. 


Raise Com- 
pensation 


Rates in Ohio 


New Jersey Agents THE New Jer- 
Propose Strict sey Association 
Investment Laws of Underwrit- 
érs at its an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City went 
on record favoring legislation by the 
state compelling both fire and casu- 
alty companies to invest claim and 
unearned premium reserves in the 
same type of security as is now re- 
quired by many states for the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. The 
many failures in the fire and casualty 
field during the past year with re- 
sultant loss to the agents, who in 
some cases felt obliged to reimburse 
their insureds for the unearned prem- 
ium, is directly responsible for this 
resolution. That a demand for such 
legislation will be made by the Na- 
tional Agents’ Association is indi- 
cated by the resolution presented to 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners by Walter Bennett, 
Secretary Counsel of the National 
Agents’ Association last June, which 


also demanded that the claim and un- 
earned ‘premium reserve be invested 
in select securities. 


Refuse to Limit 
Liability of 
Air Lines 


AVIATION un- 
derwriters are 
greatly interested 
in the decision re- 
cently rendered by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadel- 
phia, voiding the $10,000.00 death 
and injury liability limit clause 
printed on all air passenger tickets. 
The opinion, written by Judge Buf- 
fington, held that passenger air lines 
are common carriers and cannot re- 
lease themselves from liability for 
death or injury to passengers in ac- 
cidents. 

Most of aviation public liability pol- 
icies are blanket with a $40,000.00 
limit. As a result of this ruling and 
the $40,000.00 verdict, the limit will 
undoubtedly have to be raised to any- 
where between $200,000 and $400,- 
000 and rates for this coverage will 
have to be considerably revised. 


THE National Bu- 
reau of casualty 
and surety under- 
writers has tempo- 
rarily suspended 
the increased plate glass rates promul- 
gated July 10th for Cook County, 
Illinois. This action is effective as 
of August 28th and schedules ap- 
proved for December 31, 1932, are 
to be used again on and after this 
date in rating Cook County plate 
glass risks. A sharp reduction in the 
effect of racketeering on plate glass 
insurance losses is believed to be re- 
sponsible for this decision, 


Suspend 
Increase in 
Chicago Plate 
Glass Rates 


New Rates A GENERAL re- 
For Liability vision in the rates 
Coverages for manufacturers’ 


and contractors’ pub- 
lic liability insurance has been an- 
nounced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
The new revision affects a large va- 
riety of risks including all kinds of 
manufacturing and contracting oper- 
ations, mining, quarrying, vessels, 
stevedoring, trucking, public utilities 
and numerous commercial, clerical 
and professional occupations in all 
states. 

Rates for this form of coverage 
are based upon payroll and were last 
revised in 1926. Since that time the 
developments in the experience for 
the manual classifications have been 
subject to require numerous changes. 
This revision represents essentially a 
change in the relativity in the rates 
for individual classifications. The ex- 
perience has been such as not to re- 
quire general increases in the rate 
level except in a few states where 











the existing average level of rates 
based on the actual state experience 
has been found to be inadequate. 

In view of the large additional vol- 
ume of experience available for in- 
dividual classifications and the fact 
that the rates were last revised al- 
most seven years ago, it is not sur- 
prising that this revision produces 
some material changes in the rates 
for individual classifications. These 
changes involve both increases and 
decreases and are based upon the ac- 
tual developed classification experi- 
ence where the volume has been of 
sufficient size to justify basing the 
rates on the experience indication. 

A change in the minimum premi- 
ums for this form of cover is an- 
nounced concurrently with the re- 
vised rates. The new minimum prem- 
iums vary from $10 to $22.50, de- 
pending upon the rate applicable to 
the classification covered by the pol- 
icy for the individual risk. There are 
six minimum premiums correspond- 
ing to certain rate groups. A min- 
imum premium is intended to provide 
the insurance carrier with a sufficient 
amount to cover the expense of writ- 
ing the insurance and for the pay- 
ment of losses for the average risk 
of minimum size. Variations in pub- 
lic liability hazards and in the losses 
which companies may expect to pay 
are measured by the manual rates. It 
is therefore proper that the minimum 
premiums vary in general.with the 
rates, being higher for the higher 
rated classifications and lower for the 
lower classifications. 


Reconstruction ONIY four loans, 
Finance Loans aggregating $329,- 
Reported 697, were made to 


insurance com- 
panies by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in July. They include 
$206,000 to the Consolidated Indemn- 
ity, New York, none of which had 
been disbursed up to the end of the 
month; $85,600 to the Stuyvesant ; 
$35,000 to the Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
and $3,097 to the Nebraska Hail, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
At the close of July loans to insur- 
ance companies outstanding amounted 


to $68,530,713. 


Fire Prevention 


Week 


FOLLOWING 
the now well-es- 
tablished custom, 
the week of October 9th has been 
designated as Fire Prevention Week 
and a special effort will be made 
during that time to bring home 
to the people of America the terrific 
fire loss suffered in this country each 
year and various ways of reducing it. 
As always, the mutual insurance com- 
panies will take a prominent part in 
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the program stressing the need for 
care in dealing with fire. (See arti- 
cle on fire prevention beginning on 
another page.) 


Cost of SPEAKING be- 
Fraudulent fore the Annual 
Casualty Claims Convention of the 
Disclosed International Claim 

Association, Wil- 
liam P. Cavanaugh, Manager of the 
Claim Department of the National 
3ureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, said that students of in- 
surance and other authorities believe 
that twenty-five to thirty per cent of 
all casualty claims paid are fraudu- 
lent ones. 


Mr. Cavanaugh said that casualty 
companies paid $305,720,578 in claims 
last year. Although admitting that 
he had no definite figures, he esti- 
mated that perhaps $50,000,000 was 
paid out by all classes of companies 
on illegal claims. Much of the money 
undoubtedly went to organized crime 
rings, he said. The difference in au- 
tomobile liability rates for Chicago 
and New York was used to illustrate 
the effect of fraudulent claims. New 
York City has fewer fatalities per 
hundred thousand of population than 
Chicago, yet New York pays $102.00 
for $5,000-$10,000 public liability in- 
surance for the lightest of cars and 
Chicago pays $34.00, a difference of 
nearly 300 per cent in favor of that 
city. In explaining the difference, Mr. 
Cavanaugh said: 


“Tt is because the proportion of the 
fewer accidents of New York City cost 
companies three times as much as similar 
accidents in Chicago. The practice of 
juries awarding higher, excessive verdicts 
has something to do with it, but you will 
find in back of it all a system of ambu- 
lance chasing, and of claim promotion 
which takes in doctors, lawyers, criminal 
claimants and their auxiliaries. They com- 
pel honest motorists to pay millions of 
dollars a year in increased rates.” 


Van Schaick ACTING forthe 
Asks Adoption of Committee for 
Marine Definition the Definition 

and Interpreta- 
tion of Underwriting Powers which 
was created at the last meeting of the 


National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, Superintendent of 


Insurance George S. Van Schaick 
has asked all state insurance com- 
missioners to adopt the nation-wide 
definition of insuring powers of ma- 
rine and transportation underwriters 
approved by the Convention. 


“The importance of nation-wide uni- 
formity,” Mr. Van Schaick stated in his 
letter to the commissioners, “in the mat- 
ter of defining insuring powers of marine 
and transportation underwriters was rec- 
ognized by the Convention in its resolu- 
tion. Such uniformity is desirable from 
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the standpoint of the insurance business 
and the public, in addition to the advan- 
tages to supervision by insurance depart- 
ments. 

“On behalf of the Committee for the 
Definition and Interpretation of Under- 
writing Powers, designated by the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, I am soliciting 
the adoption of this definition by the 
several states. If you find the definition 
to be not inconsistent with the laws of 
your state or the policy of your admin- 
istration, and if you are prepared to 
adopt the definition for application to bus- 
iness within your state, I would appreciate 
receiving your advices thereon.” 


The Convention’s Committee on Defi- 
nition and Interpretation of Underwriting 
Powers consists of Commissioner Harry 
E. McClain of Indiana. Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut, and 
Mr. Van Schaick, Chairman. 


Chicago Auto THE Anti - theft 
Theft Committee Conference of 
Makes Report Automobile Insur- 
ance Underwrit- 
ers of Chicago, submitted a list of 
recommendations to Mayor Kelly, de- 
signed to lessen the automobile theft 
losses. The recommendations are: 

1. Strict enforcement of the ordinance 
prohibiting all night parking within the 
city. 

2. An increase of 20 policemen to be 
placed on patrol duty under the Automo- 
bile Theft Detail at the detective bureau, 
and the equipment of this bureau with 20 
new fast automobiles carrying radio and 
other police paraphernalia. 

3. Extension of existing licensing stat- 
utes to include key cutters and locksmiths, 
and to punish unauthorized persons who 
carry master keys. 

4. Discontinuance of cash payments by 
companies to automobile owners for re- 
habilitation of stripped machines, and es- 
tablishment by the companies of one or 
more salvage bureaus. 


5. Reduction of towing and storage rates 
for automobiles recovered by the police. 


Expect NRA to CLARENCE W. 
Help Compensa- HOBBS, repre- 
tion Experience sentative of the 

National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners on 
the National Council of Compensa- 
tion Insurance, is reported by a re- 
cent issue of the Eastern Underwriter 
as believing that the adoption of the 
NRA Code will probably result in a 
slight improvement in compensation 
experience. This will primarily be 
due to the elimination of child labor, 
the increase in average weekly wages 
which will result from the minimum 
wage provisions of the code adopted 
and the provisions for shorter work- 
ing hours. It is believed that child 
labor is more prone to be careless 
and therefore subject to accidents; 
that the higher average wage will re- 
sult in additional premium income for 
the companies without additional ex- 
posure, and that shortening the work- 
ing hours will materially reduce the 
exposure without a corresponding de- 
cline in premium income, 
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Alabama THE Alabama In- 
Approves surance Department 


Rate Increase has approved the 
proposal of the Na- 
tional Council on compensation insur- 
ance for an average increase of 3.2 
per cent in the workmen’s compen- 
sation rates of that state, to become 
effective about the middle of October. 
The result of the approval, accord- 
ing to the Superintendent C. C. Greer, 
is that there will be a one per cent 
decrease in rates for manufacturing 
industries, an increase of twenty-two 
per cent for contracting businesses 
and a decrease of 1.4 per cent for all 
other businesses. The actual result 
of the new program may be a de- 
crease, 


THE United 
States Govern- 
ment has ad- 
vised the Dela- 
ware River Bridge Joint Commission 
that it will be necessary to take out 
adequate insurance before any loans 
will be granted under the Public 
Works Program. A policy of between 
fifteen and twenty million dollars is 
therefore expected to be taken out 
within the next month. The policy 
will cover the Delaware River Bridge, 
the largest suspension span in the 
world which connects Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey between Philadelphia 
and Camden against injury due to 
high water, earthquake, and damage 
of a similar nature. The premium is 
estimated at $30,000 a year. 

The policy will not cover the en- 
tire bridge, which costs $37,000,000 
to build, but only that portion between 
the two river piers, constituting the 
main span of 1,750 feet. 


The Commission had asked the 
government for an outright grant of 
$2,464,650.00 and a loan of $7,533,- 
350.00 under the Public Works Pro- 
gram to build a speed line across the 
bridge to connect Camden with the 
Philadelphia subway system. The 
government advised the Commission 
that before any loans were granted 
under the Public Works Program 
adequate insurance would have to be 
provided. 


Government Asks 
Insurance Before 
Making Loans 


Final Auto Rates THE Massachu- 
in Massachusetts setts compulsory 
motor vehicle 


rates for pleasure cars of all types 
in all cities and towns of the state, 
which were tentatively announced by 
Insurance Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown on August 31st, will stand as 
the final rates for next year, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the 
commissioner. 

The only changes in the final sched- 
ule is promulgated over the tentative 
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one put forth by the commissioner 
were of a minor nature and effected 
driverless cars and in one instance 
public automobiles. The rates for cars 
delivered by manufacturers to retail- 
ers has been reduced from $8.04 to 
$5.36 for each $100 of payroll. Com- 
missioner Brown had no comment to 
make in giving out the 1934 final rates. 


THE Thirteenth 
Annual Confer- 
ence of the 
Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, began its ses- 
sions on September 5th at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto. Those in 
attendance, including officers of life, 
fire and casualty companies, operat- 
ing in the Dominion, were welcomed 
by President Charles Heath, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of Manitoba, 
and heard addresses by Garfield W. 
Brown, Commissioner of Insurance 
of Minnesota and President of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and J. G. Parker, 
Actuary of the Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Toronto, on the 
first day. 

After hearing the address of Mr. 
Parker on present day life insurance 
problems, R. Leighton Foster, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Ontario and 
Secretary of the Association, pro- 
posed the formation of a committee 
of three to consider points raised by 
the speaker. The following were ap- 
pointed to the committee: Superin- 
tendent Dugal of Quebec, Chairman ; 
Fisher of Saskatchewan and Heath 
of Manitoba. 

The address of Commissioner 
Brown will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

R. P. Hartley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Province of New 
Brunswick, was elected President of 
the Association succeeding Charles 
Heath. H. R. Stewart, appointed 
this summer to the position of Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Prince Ed- 
ward Islands, becomes Vice Presi- 
dent. 


R. Leighton Foster, K. C., Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Ontario, 
was reelected Secretary. 

The credit and free insurance evil 
was considered at length. Four sug- 
gested remedies were automatic can- 
cellation of fire and casualty policies 
at the expiration of a limited period 
for non-payment of premiums, bond- 
ing of agents, drafting of a strict 
form of agency contract, and the re- 
quirement of a report of defalcation 
of agents by the companies to the 
Superintendent immediately after 


Canadian Super- 
intendents Meet 
In Toronto 


such occurrence. There was a con- 





siderable difference of opinion among 
those who took part in the discussion 
and it was suggested that a commit- 
tee of two superintendents, two mem- 
bers of underwriting associations and 
two members of agents associations 
be appointed to consider the question. 


which 
swept through the 
lower Rio Grande 
Valley during the first week of Sep- 
tember caused extremely heavy losses 
to those companies writing windstorm 
and tornado insurance. According to 
estimates made by the branch office 
of the Fire Companies Adjustment 
Bureau at Dallas, the loss will be 
very nearly 75 per cent of the insur- 
ance in some localities. One estimate 
set the loss to insurance in Browns- 
ville at from 15 to 25 per cent; at 
San Benito, 25 to 75 per cent; Har- 
lingen, 25 to 75 per cent; Mercedes, 
25 to 50 per cent; Westlaco, 15 to 
25 per cent; Pharr, 10 to 20 per 
cent ; and McAllen, 10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. McCurdy, Manager of the 
branch, said that no inspection of in- 
dividual risks has yet been possible, 
but that it is probable, especially in 
sections where dwellings were in- 
volved and no coinsurance carried, 
that the loss to insurance may be 
total. He said the serious damage 
was confined to an area in the lower 
Rio Grande valley of about 3,000 
square miles. 


Life Insur- NEW life insurance 
ance Sales production for Au- 
Continue Gain gust not only ex- 

ceeded that for any 
previous month of this year, but was 
3.1 per cent greater than for August 
of last year. This is the first monthly 
increase, in comparison with the 
same month of the preceding year, 
since January, 1932. Industrial life 
insurance production, proportionately 
forging ahead of the other classes, 
showed an increase of 16.9 per cent 
for August. 


Texas Storm THE storm 
Loss High 


GOVERNOR 
RITCHIE of 
Maryland was 
made the first char- 
ter member of a safe drivers club 
formed in Baltimore by the Ameri- 
can Legion. Each member pledges 
himself to keep his automobile in 
good mechanical condition, to ob- 
serve and obey all traffic regulations, 
to drive at reasonable speed, to be 
courteous to other drivers, to respect 
the rights of pedestrians, and if con- 
victed of a traffic violation to return 
his membership card and auto insig- 
nia until proper reinstatement is au- 
thorized. 


Organize Safe 
Drivers Club 


In Baltimore 
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Mutual Convention Ready 


National Gathering At Minneapolis All Set for Record Attendance 
and a Program Rich In Interest 


¢ kr issue of the Journal com- 


ing out as it does so close to the 

beginning of the National Mu- 
tual Convention at Minneapolis, there 
is little news which can be given 
about that big gathering which is not 
alreadv in the hands of the mutual 
folks in the United States, because 
of advance announcements and the 
general distribution of programs 
through the various companies. What 
remains now is for the schedule of 
addresses and conferences and round 
table discussions to begin to unwind, 
disclosing mutual problems and how 
to solve them, and ideas looking for- 
ward to an even greater success for 
the mutual principle during the years 
to come. While a large part of the 
value of any convention consists in 
the spirit of cooperation which it en- 
genders, the mutual gatherings have 
also been notable for the helpful as- 
sembly of practical facts presented. 
The mutual record throughout its 
history, and particularly during the 
depression years has proved its qual- 
ity and the actual tabulation of fig- 
ures which will be given by several 
speakers will prove eye-openers to 
even its mutual enthusiasts. Good 
insurance practices and sound finan- 
cial structure have made themselves 
felt, especially in the recent times of 
emergency, and altogether the mutual 
picture is a very heartening one. 


Just briefly to review what is to go 
on at the Convention it may be well 
to start with the Golf Tournament, 


which always takes a large place in 
the annual mutual week. This battle 
of the links is held in advance of the 
business sessions for the very obvious 
reason that the shadow of old Colonel 
3ogey is a very disconcerting pres- 
ence to have hanging around a con- 
vention hall where serious matters 
are being taken up. The idea is to get 
the golf germ well eradicated from 
the system so that the fever will not 
be evident when the chairman calls 
the sessions to order. 
QO 
HILE the ladies do not go in 
for Golf to the extent of stag- 
ing a tournament, there is a very 
effective substitute provided in the 
form of teas, theatre parties, bridge, 
shopping tours and visits to places of 
general interest about the convention 
city. No mutual entertainment com- 
mittee has ever failed yet to provide 
attractions to justify the womenfolk 
coming from thousands of miles 
away, if necessary, to enjoy the 
pleasures offered at a mutual conven- 
tion. The hospitality of Minnesota 
is expected to reach a very high point. 
Joint meetings of the National As- 
sociation and the Federation will lave 
the privilege of hearing speakers of 
national prominence including mem- 
bers of Congress and government 
officials, as well as those high in the 
annals of the insurance world and 
delegates may easily fill a sheaf of 
notebooks with the practical ethics 
of the excellent addresses on the list. 


All will agree that there is no ban- 
quet like the annual social spread at 
a mutual convention. Here the crowd 
gets a chance to look itself over and 
puff out its chest over the excellence 
of its individual units. Although 
there must be celery and olives, 
hors d’oeuvres, consomme, delectable 
meats and desserts at a banquet, these 
material things however well pre- 
pared, would fall flat if not mixed 
with the vigor and charm of the per- 
sonality of the diners. Here is where 
the friendly cooperative spirit of the 
mutuals shines out with a kind of 
warmly human sparkle unique and 
altogether delightful. If the reader 
has never attended a mutual banquet 
at an annual convention there is an 
experience waiting for him which 
will serve to put pep into his estimate 
of the mutuals for many years to 
come. The mutual insurance busi- 
ness viewed from the narrow con- 
fines of even a big office takes on little 
of the color which is seen when dele- 
gates from the city and the small 
town, and the farm organizations rub 
elbows and pass comments, repartee 
and good stories back across the 
tables to each other when different 
mutual clans gather under their con- 
vention banquet banner. 

sO 
INNEAPOLIS and St. Paul 
M and the Nicollet Hotel await 
the mutuals with much anticipation 
of a record attendance and a jolly 
good time. If there are any up to 
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this moment who have hesitated about 
coming to the 1933 assembly, we 
would urge that they buy tickets for 
all the family and take a little vaca- 
tion with an eye to dropping in on the 
business sessions in an endeavor to 
take back home a few pointers that 
may eventually be translated into 
more mutual policies and better busi- 
ness all around. 


As usual, a competent staff of 
registration clerks will be at hand to 
serve the delegates not only in the 
tabulating of names and making visi- 
tors comfortable, but there will be 
information desks well manned and 
well womened to point out the quick- 
est and the best way to go anywhere 
and see everything. 

Taxicab fares are very reasonable 
in the twin cities and street cars and 
busses are available to all points of 
interest and, as mentioned before, the 
entertainment committee can be de- 
pended upon to provide sightseeing 
opportunities de luxe. 


Because of the trend of the times 
and the extremely important discus- 
sions which are on the program, the 
coming mutual convention gives 
every promise of being one of the 
livest and most popular gatherings of 
its kind. The agenda of the associa- 
tion meetings as far as can be an- 
nounced in advance is as given be- 
low, as is also a general statement of 
the Federation program which how- 
ever at the time of going to press 
was not completed because of last 
minute changes looking forward to 
the securing of additional talent of 
outstanding character. 


Thirty-eighth Annual Convention 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies 
October 9th to 12th 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monday, October 9th 


8:00 A. M. Registration; Golf Tourna- 
ment. 
9:30 A. M. Windstorm and Hail Group 


Meeting, J. F. 
ius Bubolz. 
9:35 A. M. Greetings—“Today’s Prob- 
lems im Windstorm and Hail Insurance.” 
D. P. O'Neil, President, Farmers Home 
Mutual Tornado and Cyclone Insurance 

Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

9:55 A. M. Response—‘Why More Fires 
Today.” C. E. Warner, Treasurer, Buck- 
eye State Mutual Insurance Association, 
Covington, Ohio. 

10:15 A. M. Chairman’s Address—J. F. 


McArdle, presiding; Jul- 


McArdle, Secretary-Manager, State 
Farmers Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

10:35 A. M. “Insurance Requirements of 


the Mortgagee.” W. R. Overmier, Fed- 


eral Land Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

10:55 A. M. “What We Expect of and 
What We Offer to the Mortgagee.” 


Milo A. White, Secretary, Fremont Mu- 
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tual Fire Insurance Company, Fremont, 
Mich. 

11:20 A. M. Round Table. Appointment 
of Nominating Committee—Wind, Hail. 


12:00 Noon. Meeting—Board of Direc- 
tors, National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies. Adjournment. 


:30 P. M. “Selling Mutual Insurance.” 
W. V. Burras, President, State Mutual 
ag Fire Insurance Company, Flint, 
Mich. 


:10 P. M. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittees—Wind, Hail. 


:20 to 3:45 P. M. Question Box—Lead- 
ers: Harry F. Gross, Secretary, lowa 
Mutual Tornado Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, la. ; E. C. Mingenback, Sec- 
retary, Farmers Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, McPherson, Kan.; W. E. Straub, 
President, Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebr.; L. W. Sun- 
day, President, Michigan Mutual Wind- 
storm Insurance Company, Hastings, 
Mich. Helpers: George W. Miller, Sec- 
retary, Ohio Mutual Tornado Cyclone 
and Windstorm Insurance Association, 
Bucyrus, Ohio; W. A. McEwan, Secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Tornado Insurance 
Company, Milton Junction, Wis.; John 
Frisch, Director, Farmers Home Mutual 
Tornado and Cyclone Insurance Com- 
pany; Secretary, Rollingstone Farmers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Rol- 
lingstone, Minn.; John Hasche, Secre- 
tary, South Dakota Mutual Tornado In- 
surance Company; Secretary, South 
Dakota State Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, De Smet, S. D. 


4:00 P. M. ee Harry Har- 
rison, presiding. Report of Secretary; 
Report of Treasurer; Report of Mr. A. 
V. Gruhn; Report of Membership 
Standards Committee; Report of Rein- 
surance Bureau; Report of National 
Counsellor United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Appointment of Commit- 
tees: (a) Resolutions; (b) Necrology; 
(c) Conference; (d) Credentials; (e) 
Invitations; (f) Nominations. 


:00 P. bg Ladies Tea. 


7:00 P. General Meeting, Harry Har- 
rison, ae Community Singing; 
Devotional, Mrs. F. H. Wilder, Fargo, 
N. D.; President's Address, Harry Har- 
rison; Address, Hon. Garfield W. Brown, 
Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota. 


Tuesday, October 10th 


:30 A. M. State Association Breakfast, 
Harry Harrison, presiding. (Speakers 
allowed five minutes each.) 

Round Table Discussion. 

1. What Standard Shall be Required for 
Companies Whose Policies Will be Rec- 
ommended as Collateral by the State and 
National Association? Leaders: Milo 
A. White, Secretary, Fremont Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Fremont, 
Mich.; Harry F. Gross, Secretary, Iowa 
Mutual Tornado Insurance Association, 
Des Moines, Ia.; O. E. Hurst, Secre- 
tary, Hurst Home Insurance Company, 
Lexington, Ky. 


2. Is a Standard Farm Mutual Law De- 
sirable? Leaders: Charles Holz, Secre- 
tary, Illinois State Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, Buckley, III. ; 
L. P. Dendel, Secretary, Michigan State 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Lansing, Mich.; Maurice Doug- 
las, President, Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies Union of Indiana, Flat Rock, Ind. 
3. What Standard, If Any, Should be 
Required for State and National Asso- 


— 
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ciation Membership? Leaders: Milo A. 
White, Harry F. Gross, O. E. Hurst. 
4. How Far Should These Organiza- 
tions Go in Furnishing Information and 
in Fighting Battles of Non-Member 
Companies? Leaders: L. P. Dendel; F. 
A. Hoffman, Secretary, Eastern Feder- 
ation of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Havre De Grace, Md. 
5. How Can the State and National Or- 
ganizations Help Each Other? Leaders: 
Harry L. Gross, Secretary-Treasurer, 
lowa Association of Mutual Insurance 
Associations, Des Moines, Ia.; John H. 
Rolston, Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Harrisonburg, Va. 

9:30 A. M. Farm Group Meeting, M. A. 
Pierson, presiding. 

9:35 A. M. Greetings—“A Half Century 
of Farm Mutual Progress.” A. E. An- 
derson, Secretary, Minnesota State As- 


sociation of Farm Mutuals; Secretary, 
North Star Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; Norwegian Mutual Insurance 


Company; Mutual Creamery and Cheese 
Factory Fire Insurance Company, Cot- 


tonwood, Minn. 

9:55 A. M. Response — “Whither and 
How.” Roy J. Chase, Secretary, Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

10:15 A. M. “Legal Problems of the 


Farm Mutuals.” Judge Henry T. Ron- 
ning, Willmar, Minn. Appointment of 
Nominating Committee. 


10:45 A. M. “Company Experiences and 
Problems—Inspection, Prevention, Ad- 
justment of Values.” (a) What has 
your company done? (b) How? (c) 
Cost of work? (d) Value? Leaders: 
M. A. Pierson, Secretary, Farmers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association; Presi- 
dent, New Jersey State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Washing- 
ton, N. J.; Paul Bartsch, Secretary, 
Mennonite Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Newton, Kan.; A. A. Anderson, 
Secretary, Hilmar Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Merced County, Hil- 
mar, Calif.; C. L. Frost, Secretary, 
Farmers Reliance Mutual Insurance 
Company, Montour Falls, N. Y. (Lead- 
ers 10 minutes each.) (Volunteers 2 
minutes each.) 

12:00 Noon. 


1:30 P. M. “Braces in Windstorm and 
Other Insurance.” Harry L. Gross, Asst. 
Secretary, lowa Mutual Tornado Insur- 
ance Association; Secretary, lowa Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tions, Des Moines, Ia. 


:50 P. M. Round Table Discussion. 
“Financing the Farm Mutual.” Leaders: 
Harry F. Gross, Secretary, Iowa Mu- 
tual Tornado Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Ia.; C. J. Robideau, Secretary, 
La Moure Co. Farmers Mutual Fire and 
Lightning Insurance Company; North 
Dakota Farmers Mutual Tornado and 
Cyclone Insurance Company ; North Da- 
kota Association of Farm Mutuals, La 
Moure, N. D.; L. P. Dendel, Secretary, 
Michigan State Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies and Inspector of 
the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. (Leaders 10 minutes 
each. ) 


2:20 P. M. “The Farm Situation with 
Special Reference to Debt, Taxes and 
Insurance.” Dr. V. N. Valgren, Senior 
Agricultural Economist, United States 


— 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
to DC. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Fires and Their Prevention 


Data and Opinion from Many Sources on the Causes of Devastation by 
Flames and the Cure for This Gigantic Evil 


IRES work in all weathers but 
when Fall comes the attention of 
the public is easier focused on the 
possibilities of conflagrations because 
the beginning of the heating season 
brings out latent defects in chimneys, 
stoves, fireplaces, boilers and other 
equipment. It is partially because of 
this seasonal reaction that fire pre- 
vention week is held in the autumn— 
the dates this year being October 8th 
to 14th. A well planned and wide- 
spread program of demonstration 
and educational activities has been 
arranged to cover practically every 
community in the United States and 
scarcely any householder or school 
child will fail to hear or see a mes- 
sage of common sense about fires dur- 
ing the period of the drive. This ac- 
tivity has been carried on with in- 
creasing vigor every year until now 
it is credited with being influential in 
saving hundreds of lives and millions 
of dollars worth of property annually 
through the influence of it powerful 
appeal. 

But even with this special attention 
now being given to fire prevention 
and the commendable progress that 
has been made in the fight against the 
common enemy of rampant flames it 
all seems a puny effort indeed when 
viewed in the light of the figures re- 
cently gathered by the National Fire 
Prevention Association of which Mr. 
T. Alfred Fleming is the head. Quot- 
ing from the N. F. P. A. booklet, 
“Facts About Fire” the picture of 
flame-spread disaster in the United 
States is a sorry spectacle. 

ig Sg 
PPROXIMATELY 10,000 per- 
sons were burned to death dur- 
ing 1932. One-third of these were 
children under ten years of age, while 
almost two-thirds of the number were 
burned to death in residences. There 
has been an abnormal increase in 
dwelling house fires in the last year. 

A comparison of fire loss figures 

follows: 


Be FeV ecchcueice bowRee $161,078,040 
_ Re ee erent: 215,084,709 
BEE <r, iG He SeAnaicded ae 206,438,900 
ICES Pe ae rma ear 289,535,050 
RE eae eran 506,541,001 
RE Aen AEE Rit te Coe» 472,933,969 
T9Ge -COSHIMASED) ... 56.0 cnciee 451,643,866 


For graphic illustration suppose 
that the 122,000,000 citizens of the 
United States, on a stated day, gather 


together in one place, A line of trucks 
bearing $500,000,000 in United States 
currency carry their load to the edge 
of a great pit and dump it in. It is 
saturated with gasoline, and a match 
applied. As this fortune goes up in 
smoke, 10,000 people are shoved into 
the burning pit. 


After this holocaust is over it is 
found that thousands of factories, 
homes, farms, hospitals and public 
buildings no longer exist and thus an 
army of men are thrown out of work. 
Cities and states are forced to raise 
their tax rates to compensate for the 
property which no longer pays its 
share of the cost of government. 

If such a thing as the above hap- 






















Every Large Flame Was Once a Small Flame and Could Have Been Prevented 


pened, every newspaper in the civil- 
ized world would carry scareheads. 
It would become the main topic of 
conversation in a hundred nations. 
It would be denounced as the greatest 
crime in history. 

Yet, in effect, this result actually 
occurs annually in the United States. 
Very few people give it any partic- 
ular thought because it doesn’t happen 


at a given moment on a given day— 
it happens throughout the year. It 
represents our national fire bill. 


Waste of life and economic re- 
sources are no worse when they occur 
over a period of time than when they 
occur within the hour. The effect is 
identical. The loss is as complete— 
the disaster as astounding. Perhaps 
the illustration given above may help 
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to focus the public mind on the mag- 
nitude, the tragedy, and the irrevo- 
cableness of fire—Hot Springs News 
Era, 

oon 


HE answer is given in the fol- 
lowing article from the Conway 
(Ark.) Weekly News: 

“You, the reader of this, will help 
pay for a fire today! 

At first glance that seems an impos- 
sible exaggeration, The chance of 
your home or your place of business 
going up in smoke at a specified time 
is negligible, But—and here’s the rub 
—so long as fire loss continues, you'll 
pay every day of your life, if you 
never so much as burn a tablecloth. 

The cost of fire goes into every 
budget. Insurance premiums are based 
on fire losses—therefore, every fire 
tends to increase or to hold up rates. 
A community’s tax rate depends 
upon the number of properties and 
enterprises it has to tax—therefore, 
when a home or a business is de- 
stroyed, the taxes it would pay must 
be added to others. A percentage of 
fires throw men out of work and cause 
local industries to stop producing— 
and then we pay for fire in poorer 
business opportunities and commer- 
cial stagnation. 

There are other ways in which you 
pay for fire, but these will serve. 
You might think them over next time 
you put off having electrical equip- 
ment inspected, or your furnace fixed, 
or delay until tomorrow cleaning that 
rubbish from the garage or basement. 
Fire prevention is an individual mat- 
ter and can be achieved only by in- 
dividual action, 

All industrial buildings burned in 
the last five years, an average of 43 
per cent failed to rebuild or resume 
operation. Employees of these plants 
have increased the millions of willing 
workers seeking employment. Think 
of the families affected by these losses 
and the general effect on economic 
conditions. 

QO 

HERE has been a startling in- 

crease in the number of fires in 
residential property. Since 124 dwel- 
ling house losses have increased near- 
ly 45 per cent. Poor construction, 
lack of fire-stopping of partitions and 
walls, sub-standard chimneys and 
combustible roofs are leading and 
contributory causes of these fires. 

Fires with loss of $10,000 or over 
are worthy of careful investigation. 
These fires in number are approxi- 
mately one per cent of the total and 
yet they produce 60 per cent of the 
amount of loss. 
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If a fire is discovered in its early 
stages and quickly attacked by trained 
fire fighters, the consequent loss is 
small, In a study of 95,000 fires it 
was found that 53 per cent were 
relatively trivial in their nature, with 
less than one hundred dollars loss, 
and 83 per cent were less than one 
thousand dollars. As compared with 
this there were fourteen fires of over 
one hundred thousand dollars loss, 
and the individual fire which exceeded 
ten thousand dollars accounted for 58 
per cent of the total loss. 


No building is any safer than those 
which expose it, or the contents which 
may be stored therein. Business in- 
terests readily respond when they 
have a complete picture of existing 
conditions and understand the reasons 
for recommended improvements. 


The Actuarial Bureau of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
reports 396,763 dwelling house fires, 
large and small, in 1931, or a daily 
average of 1087. If we consider the 
uninsured houses which burn and 
also those insured in nonreporting 
companies, we will have to add at 
least 25 per cent to this total, which 
would produce a result of 495,954 or 
1358 a day. 

QO 
RECENT tabulation of the ma- 
jor individual causes of fire, ad- 
ding 25 per cent for uninsured prop- 
erty and fires throughout the coun- 
try, shows the following: 


1931 
Exposure from other buildings .$38,277,232 
Matches, smoking, etc.......... 35,217,800 


Defective chimneys and flues... 25,921,046 


Stoves, furnaces and pipes .... 18,407,559 
Misuse of electricity........... 17,083,982 
SOAte OF TODIGRs co <5 cc0esecces 14,089,636 
Spontaneous combustion....... 13,819,536 


Petroleum and its produgts.... 13,187,899 
Unknown (many suspicious) ..217,379,404 


The dwelling losses in 1924 
amounted to $106,482,897 and in 
1931 totaled $154,017,952, or an in- 
crease of 44.64 per cent; while con- 
flagration and exposure losses in 
1924 amounted to $75,181,309 and in 
1931 $38,277,232, or a decrease of 
49.09 per cent. 


Dwelling losses in 1931 were 34.10 
per cent of the total loss of the na- 
tion. 


From “Fire Prevention in Indus- 
try” as discussed by James |. Banash, 
President of the National Safety 
Council we gather other interesting 
data. Linking up fire prevention 
with the spirit of the NRA, this 
author says that while reducing the 
number and severity of fires to cur- 
tail financial losses is important and 





desirable, there is also involved the 
necessity of reducing to the utmost 
limit the serious annual record of 
suffering occasioned by thousands of 
fatalities. This thought may be read 
into intelligent analysis of Item (c) 
in Section 7 of the “Basic Codes of 
Fair Competition” published by the 
Federal Administrator, which reads 
as follows: “Conditions of employ- 
ment should contain necessary safe- 
guards for the health and safety of 
the workers and for stabilization of 
their employment.” 


A destructive fire may essentially 
interfere with all these desirable con- 
ditions. It puts men out of work. It 
interferes with continuity of indus- 
try and many times results in fatali- 
ties or serious injuries. 


oow 


UESTION arises as to what in- 

dustry can and should logically 
be expected to do about fire preven- 
tion, more than what has been done 
in the past. It seems obvious that 
insofar as actual efficiency of manu- 
facturing operations is concerned, in- 
dustry has gone a long way and can- 
not be expected in the very immedi- 
ate future to increase its margin very 
greatly by cutting down the amount 
of labor or material involved. In 
fact, the trend is in the other direc- 
tion, insofar as it concerns labor. 
Furthermore, if we look at fire pre- 
vention in industry as being divided 
into two major divisions, one of 
which may be called construction 
and protection and the other preven- 
tion, what do we find? 


It seems fair to say that there is 
freely available to everyone quite 
complete information relative to the 
features of proper construction, ade- 
quate first aid fire fighting equipment, 
automatic sprinklers, proper clear- 
ances between sources of heat and 
combustible materials, containers for 
hazardous materials, organization of 
fire fighting forces, etc. In fact, the 
major industries of this country have 
taken advantage of such knowledge 
to a reasonable extent and no im- 
mediate far reaching step in advance 
can be expected. 


On the other hand, under the gen- 
eral subject of prevention, consider- 
ation of the situation leads to the 
thought that industry can help itself 
as well as our national economy by 
further self-analysis along certain 
lines which perhaps do not occur to 
the average person. This refers to 


the less apparent hazards, among 
which a few may be mentioned with 














the 
thought about its own processes by 
industry itself, 

The very simple term “housekeep- 
ing’ probably covers a wider range 
in prevention of both fires and acci- 
dents than perhaps any other single 


intent of stimulating further 


thing. Housekeeping is so important 
that it is well worth the detailed 
study of every engineer. Perhaps if 
we had a long, scientific name for the 
simple word “housekeeping” it would 
attract more technical attention, but 
nevertheless it is a problem which is 
always with us, and numerous haz- 
ards can all be grouped under the 
heading “Poor Housekeeping.” 
Another point which deserves 
consideration is that with the in- 
creasing application of science to 
industry, perhaps individuals re- 
sponsible for improvements in 
processes may be too close to what 
they are doing and too inter- 
ested in the mechanical or 
chemical success of the process 
itself to get a sufficiently ob- 
jective point of view of the 
hazards involved. Naturally, 
many of these processes can- 
not be published, and in the 
zeal for concealment there is 
a reluctance to seek advice 
relative to the hazards which 
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may be involved from outsiders or 
specialists who stand ready to help. 


oe 


OME of the less apparent feat- 

ures which deserve study are 
those that deal with fire hazards that 
may not yet be apparent, because 
they have not yet asserted them- 
selves. The processes may be in the 
experimental stage or may not have 
been in production long enough for 
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the hazards to have become apparent. 
If the scientific brains in charge of 
such processes could and would stop 
long enough to consider their own 
work from the point of view men- 
tioned, they could go a long way in 
self-protection, which, in the last 
analysis, is the real answer to the 
safety of processes of the character 
described. 

Major industry no longer know- 
ingly sacrifices safety of life and 























Recurring Scenes Like These Mean a Constant Drain on the Resources of the Nation 
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property for production. More and 
more common sense and engineering 
study will undoubtedly be applied to 
the particular possibilities of new 
processes. The engineer must and 
will try to visualize what might hap- 
pen and provide suitable factors of 
safety to prevent fires and accidents, 
accompanied by needless tragedies 
and expensive interruption of the 
process. The responsibility for work- 
ing out the safeguards against hidden 
dangers which may lurk in new 
processes must fundamentally rest 
with those in charge. 


Present conditions give added in- 
centive to well-managed industries to 
make their extra profit through cut- 
ting expenses and eliminating loss all 
along the line. It seems unlikely that 
much of such savings can in the im- 
mediate future be made at the ex- 
pense of labor or employment. Such 
savings will have to be made on 
those features of cost which are well 
concealed and which are less close to 
public thought than the wage an‘ in- 
come of the employees. 


This brings it down to elimination 
of waste—waste of material, of prop- 
erty, of the utility and value of the 
worker, and waste of life itself, all 
of which may be greatly increased 
when destructive fires or continual 
accidents raise insurance costs, re- 
duce production, catise general incon- 
venience and break up the smooth 
running of business operations. Such 
conditions affect the sales organiza- 
tion and often permanently cause 
loss of customers, and the real extent 
of the loss is seldom, if ever, meas- 
ured in full by that replaced as a 
physical property. Hiding or cover- 
ing up a dangerous situation is 
costly business to say the least. In- 
telligent vigilance is always neces- 
sary, and the more we study the sub- 
ject the more we must agree that in 
fire prevention in “modern industry” 
the old adage still holds true, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


of cure.” 
QS 


IRE prevention in farming com- 

munities is being studied from 
more angles than ever before and 
well it should be because, as pointed 
out by David J. Price of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the largest proportion of our national 
fire loss is occurring in the farm and 
rural sections. 


In 1932 the loss from fires on farms 
(farm houses, barns and nearby 


buildings) amounted to from $110,- 
000,000 to $120,000,000. 


The loss 
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from fires in rural communities of 
2500 population and under exceeded 
$160,000,000, making a total of more 
than $275,000,000, which is more 
than 60 per cent of the entire annual 
national fire loss. 

This enormous property loss is ac- 
companied with an annual loss of 
approximately 3500 lives, or about 30 
per cent of the total loss from fires 
in the United States. 

Fire prevention in agriculture is 
therefore of great national import- 
ance. We are hearing a great deal 
these days about tax reduction. It 
would seem to be in order to give 
some consideration to what might be 
called the farmer’s “fire tax” and 
to see what relation it has to the eco- 
nomic problems now demanding 
adjustment. 


A $275,000,000 annual farm and 
rural community fire loss means ap- 
proximately $750,000 a day, more 
than $30,000 every hour, or $500 
every minute. It is needless to state 
that American agriculture, especially 
at the present critical time, can ill 
afford to carry such a heavy loss. 

We have made great advances in 
the United States toward the solu- 
tion of some of our economic and 
social problems. The very unsatis- 
factory status of farm fire preven- 
tion, however, remains much as it 
was a half century ago. 


We have, of course, better fire 
fighting equipment and vastly better 
roads for the rapid transfer of such 
equipment from the cities to the 
country than was the case 50 years 
ago. We also have made some ad- 
vance in the establishment of special 
fire protection organizations in some 
rural communities. 

But with all this advancement in 
the control of old ‘dangers, there 
have come new risks and new fire 
hazards from such causes as defec- 
tive electric wiring, incubators and 
brooders, oil stoves, water heaters; 
the careless handling an‘ storage of 
gasoline and kerosene, etc., so that 
as regards the actual reduction of 
the total losses from farm fires we 
do not seem to have made much 
headway. Certainly as one travels 
about the United States, either by 
train or automobile, the frequent 
spectacle of charred ruins of farm 
houses, barns and other buildings is 
a grim reminder of a great national 
unsolved problem. 

Wop 
E already have knowledge re- 
garding the causes of farm 
fires, and it is gratifying to know 
that we also have valuable informa- 





tion regarding their prevention and 
control. As applying to farm and 
rural property in general, the fol- 
lowing are the principal causes of 
fires : 

1. Defective chimneys and flues. 

2. Lightning. 

3. Combustible roofs (sparks on roofs). 


4. Gasoline, kerosene and other petro- 
leum products. 


5. Matches and smoking. 


6. Spontaneous ignition of farm prod- 
ucts. 


7. Stoves. furnaces and heating appa- 
ratus. 


8. Hot ashes and coals, including open 
fires. 


9. Electricity and electric appliances. 


We now know how to construct 
chimneys and flues properly, how to 
provide proper lightning protection, 
the type of fire-resistant materials to 
use in roof construction, the safe and 
proper methods to use for the hand- 
ling and storage of gasoline, kero- 
sene and petroleum products, as well 
as measures for the reduction of 
losses from other causes. We there- 
fore can consistently say that if the 
knowledge we now have as to the 
causes and prevention of farm fires 
is generally applied, a very large pro- 
portion of our farm and rural fires 
can be prevented. 

The Farm Fire Protection Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, which is working 
under the leadership of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was cre- 
ated to undertake the reduction of 
fire losses on farms and in rural com- 
munities along the following lines: 


1. The application to farm and rural 
property of the general principles of fire 
prevention which have been developed for 
urban property through the work of the 
various committees of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

2. The protection against hazards pecu- 
liar to farm property, such as the spon- 
taneous ignition of hay in barns, agricul- 
tural products, etc. 


3. Fire protection methods, including 


-such means as local water supplies and fire 


equipment. 

4. The bringing of all this material into 
a form usable by the farmer and various 
agencies having to do with farm fire pre- 
vention. 

DWOoa> 

HE Farm Fire Protection Com- 

mittee has been cooperating with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in developing programs of activity 
for 4-H Clubs on farm fire preven- 
tion. There are approximately 70,- 
000 of these 4-H Clubs in the rural 
sections of the United States with a 
membership of more than 923,000 
boys and girls. These 4-H Club mem- 
bers usually are the outstanding boys 
and girls in their communities, and 











the committee feels that by initiat- 
ing well-formulated programs of 
farm fire prevention as a part of 4-H 
Club activities, farm and rural fire 
losses will be reduced. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
in Milwaukee in May, 1933, the 
Farm Fire Protection Committee rec- 
ommended the following plan of 
competitive merit rating on farm fire 
prevention for 4-H Clubs and other 
similar farm and rural organizations. 

1. Provision for a number of actual fire 
inspections of farm property each year, 
with proper reports covering each inspec- 
tion. 

2. Actual correction or removal of rec- 
ognized fire hazards on farm property. 

3. Participating in farm meetings, such 
as grange. institutes, etc., with talks on 
farm fire prevention. 


4. Preparation of articles on farm fire 
prevention for farm papers, and delivery 
of essays or radio talks on the subject. 


5. Recognition of efforts in saving or 
protection of life in farm fires. 


6. Accomplishments in organization of 
rural community fire departments and de- 
velopment of fire fighting methods. 


7. Development of educational programs 
in rural schools. 


8. Accomplishments in rural community 
fire surveys, comparison with other com- 
munities, counties or States. 

9. Proficiency in handling fire fighting 
equipment, such as fire extinguishers, hose 
lines, hand equipment and other means. 

10. Introduction and development of 
farm fire prevention in 4-H Clubs in the 
community, county, or State. 

A competitive 4-H Club farm fire 
prevention campaign of this charac- 
ter was successfully carried on in 
Oregon in 1932. The campaign was 
initiated by the State Fire Marshal 
department working in cooperation 
with the Extension Service of the 
Oregon State College, through the 
medium of the 4-H Club organiza- 
tion. The campaign was inaugurated 
in May and continued through the 
Summer up to October 15, so as to 
include Fire Prevention Week. The 
Fire Marshal offered a gold medal 
and pin to the boy and girl in each 
county for the greatest achievement 
in the elimination of fire hazards 
about the farm and home, and a 
scholarship in the summer school at 
Oregon State College in 1933 to the 
boy and girl who attained the best 
record in the State. 

This 4-H Club campaign in Ore- 
gon in 1932 was participated in by 
over 5000 boys and girls, and the re- 
sults were so satisfactory that it was 
continued in 1933 with a prospective 
enrollment of approximately 16,000 
boys and girls, which is 80 per cent 
of the total membership of 20,000 in 
the entire State. The State Fire Mar- 
shal of Oregon reports a material 
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reduction in farm fire losses in that 
State in 1932, which is attributed in 
a large measure to the intensive cam- 
paigns centering on farm properties. 


The Farm Fire Protection Com- 
mittee feels that it would be a fine 
accomplishment if similar co-opera- 
tive 4-H Club campaigns on farm 
and rural fire prevention could be un- 
dertaken in other States. The State 
Fire Marshal or Insurance Commis- 
sioner, through the medium of the 
State 4-H Club organization, can ac- 
complish definite results in farm. fire 
prevention by the utilization of these 


agencies. 
DOO 


ROBABLY no other single fea- 

ture of building construction is re- 
sponsible for so many fires as defec- 
tive wiring and the improper use of 
electric equipment. George Welman, 
Electrical Engineer of the Louisiana 
Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau, 
says in this connection that fire of ev- 
ery kind may ordinarily be attributed 
to two human frailities, carelessness 
or indifference, and there is nothing 
mysterious in fires of electrical origin 
that would place them in a class by 
themselves. 


Electrical equipment, like any ma- 
terial thing, wears out in time and 
should be repaired to keep it in good 
working order. If we are indifferent 
and allow electrical equipment to de- 
teriorate until it causes trouble, we 
may expect fires and accidents. Any 
person can detect defects in a plumb- 
ing system by a sense of smell or 
sight. The difference with electric 
current is that the average person 
who is not an electrician does not de- 
tect the leaks, termed hazards in fire 
prevention phraseology, for the sim- 
ple reason that he cannot see or smell 
an electrical defect. Therefore we 
must depend upon an electrical ex- 
pert to test the system and detect any- 
thing defective through his knowl- 
edge of the principles of electrical 
currents. 


The following brief summary 
gives the main factors in making 
electrical current safe. 


Install the original installation in 
conformity with the requirements of 
the National Electrical Code and do 
not accept the work until furnished 
a certificate from the Inspection De- 
partment. 


Make no alterations or additions 
without having the work inspected 
and a certificate furnished. 


Request inspections when any part 
of the installation gives trouble, such 
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as frequent blowing of fuses or fail- 
ure in current at the outlet. 


Do not permit carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters or other mechanics to 
damage the electrical wiring system. 


Do not permit unauthorized per- 
sons to tamper with the electrical in- 
stallation. 

Take an active interest in the Elec- 
trical Inspection Department. As a 
user of current you have a right to 
know that the inspector is a capable 
electrician and that his moral quali- 
fications fit him for the job. 


SoLo 


F utmost importance in combat- 

ing flames are good fire fighting 
facilities. This is clearly explained by 
A. O. Boniface, Secretary of the 
Chemical Fire Extinguisher Associa- 
tion, Inc., who states that the battle 
against fire waste may be waged 
along three fronts: first, preventing 
fires from starting; second, retarding 
the spread of fires ; and third, putting 
them out. As the first two lines of 
attack have been treated in other 
talks, this one deals with the third 
method—the extinguishment of fires. 


There can be no argument about 
the importance of the place that the 
public fire department occupies in the 
campaign to reduce fire waste (which 
term, by the way, includes both fire 
and water damage). All public fire 
department officials take pride in ex- 
tinguishing fires with the minimum 
of fire and water damage. They are 
interested in getting to the fire as 
quickly as possible and in attacking 
the fire in such a way that the loss 
record will show a minimum of dam- 
age. 

If many of the cases in which “no 
loss” or “small loss” is recorded, the 
loss would not have been “nominal” if 
it had not been for private fire fight- 
ing facilities hglding the fire in check 
until the arrival of the public fire de- 
partment with its superior facilities 
in men and equipment. In other cases 
private fire fighting facilities may 
take full credit for holding the loss 
to a nominal one, because they have 
completely extinguished the fire be- 
fore the arrival of the public fire de- 
partment. There are many other cases 
in which private fire fighting facil- 
ities may take full credit for holding 
the loss to a nominal one, because 
they have completely extinguished 
the fire without the filing of a claim 
for loss. 


The largeness of some of the losses 
which have been more than nominal 
has been due to delays in detecting 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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We Take Our Bearings 


HE master mariner who has just piloted his ship 

through a hurricane will take advantage of the first 

rift in the storm clouds to determine his position by 
the sun or the stars, so that he may know where he is and 
whether the tempest has helped or hindered his journey. 
Almost at the same time he will send an officer to inspect 
the ship carefully and report to him what damage she 
has sustained and whether repairs are necessary before 
the voyage can be continued. 








At the present time the economic skies seem to be 
clearing. Since the bank holiday last March there has 
been an improvement in business conditions which in 
many cases has carried the level well above that for the 
past two years, The future is too clouded by political 
and economic uncertainties to permit of clear vision 
ahead, but whether or not present conditions represent 
a lull in the storm or the dawn of a better day, there can 
be no doubt that they are far more satisfactory than those 
of the past months. Let us seize the opportunity to 
“take the bearings” of mutual fire insurance and try to 
estimate the effect of the depression upon it, so that we 
may face the future with full knowledge of our positions. 


Onan 


URING 1929, generally regarded as the last of 

the prosperous years, the mutual fire insurance 
companies wrote premiums of $152,603,737.' Dur- 
ing 1932 they had a combined premium income of 
$130,081,255.2. There took place, therefore, a decline of 
at least $22,522,482 or 17.3% in the premium income of 
the mutual fire insurance companies in the depression 
years.* Although this loss was substantial, the mutual 
executives can be proud of the fact that it was no worse, 
since the stock companies during the same period had 
a decline in their premium volume of $312,366,132, or 
30.4%. Fundamental reasons for the decline in fire 
insurance premiums are to be found in the rapid fall in 
commodity prices, which reduced the value of the proper- 
ty insured and therefore the amount of insurance re- 
quired ; the gradual decline in the average rate per dollar 
of ‘property insured, due to the fact that new construc- 
tion, which replaces old, takes a much lower rate; the 


1 Spectator Fire Year Book for 1932. 

2 Directory of Mutual Insurance in the United States, published by American 
Mutual Alliance. 

3 The difference in source of statistics used makes it probable that the actual 
decline was slightly larger, since the 1932 premium figures include many more 
companies. 
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more general adoption of such fire preventive devices as 
automatic sprinklers; and last of all the inability of 
property owners to continue to pay premiums for suf- 
ficient insurance to adequately cover their needs. The 
large difference in the percentage of the decline experi- 
enced by the stock and mutual companies can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the mutual companies have added 
enough new business to compensate in part for the loss 
of premiums due to the current economic conditions. 
Most of this new business was transferred from the 
stock companies so the stock loss is slightly greater than 
average, while the mutual loss is substantially less. 

The pronounced trend toward mutual insurance in the 
depression years is a source of gratification to all mutual 
insurance men. The economic distress which made it 
necessary for sound management to take every reason- 
able step to reduce costs, and which indeed made it 
illogical if not impossible to continue the extravagance 
of stock coverage, only accelerated the trend toward 
mutual protection shown in 1927, 1928, and 1929. It is 
interesting to note the reasons why, after going along 
quietly for over a hundred years, mutual insurance sud- 
denly began to secure an increasing share of the fire in- 
surance business each year. There are probably many 
explanations but the most likely one is that the mutuals 
got the business by going after it. For decades they fol- 
lowed Emerson’s advice and waited for the world to 
come looking for the better insurance they provided. 
Now they wait no longer, but by modern and aggressive 
solicitation bring home to the public the advantages of 


mutual insurance. 
DoD 


HE national advertising campaign of the Federation 

of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, is undoubtedly 
another determining cause of the public turning toward 
the mutuals, but the outstanding factor is the change in 
attitude of the mutual executive. Eager to win new 
converts to the mutual cause and unwilling to restrict 
the activities of his company to a trade group or a lim- 
ited territory, he has steadily led his company forward, 
with excellent results. The many weaknesses in their 
system bothered the stock companies very little when 
competition was absent, but as the mutuals forge ahead 
the stocks are being forced to recognize that they must 
meet a distinctly different situation. This they find not 
easy to do. Furthermore conflicts of interests between 
the stock agents and their companies have burst forth 
at 4 number of different points this year and apparently 
are destined to continue. Meantime the ‘public is learn- 
ing the plan of operation of the mutual companies, is 
studying their history of stability and service, and is 
turning toward them for insurance protection. 

Further proof of mutual sturdiness is furnished by 
a study of the retirement record for 1931, 1932, and 
1933 to date, given in the Retirement Record of Insur- 
ance Companies of the United States, published by the 
\merican Mutual Alliance. In the interval between 
January 1, 1931 and September 15, 1933, there were 73 
stock company retirements. This was 20% of the 361 
doing business at the start of 1931. On January 1, 1931 
there were 2556 mutual fire insurance companies organ- 
ized and doing business in the United States. Up to 
September 15, 1933, there were 118 retirements, which 
was only 4.2% of those active at the beginning of 1931. 
From the standpoint of stability, therefore, the mutual 
companies had proved themselves far superior. 

The strain of the hard times through which we have 
passed was felt not only in the shape of company re- 
tirements but also in reductions in surplus on the part of 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Fire in the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, Canada, was Promptly Attended to with Characteristic Thoroughness 


Coordination In Supervision 


Advantages Which Spring from Insurance Department Offictals Conferring 
and Acting Together On Common Problems 


HE thought has been variously 

expressed from time to time that 
it takes times of stress to bring out 
the latent defects in an individual, 
a structure, a business institution or 
a governmental agency and it is not 
surprising that the extraordinary situ- 
ations which have confronted the in- 
surance world during the past sev- 
eral months have served to disclose 
certain flaws and defects in the meth- 
ods and practices in connection with 
the supervision of insurance. On the 
other hand the same tests which have 
uncovered existing weaknesses have 
served to bring to the fore those ele- 
ments of strength which have pos- 
sibly passed unnoticed during normal 
times. 


In the United States insurance is 
conducted under 49 separate jurisdic- 


Address Delivered Before the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada at 
Their Seventeenth Annual Conference. 


By GARFIELD W. BROWN 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE 
CoMMISSIONERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND SUPER- 

INTENDENT OF INSURANCE FOR THE STATE OF 

MINNESOTA. 
tions. In only one of these units— 
the District of Columbia—does the 
Federal Government have any super- 
visory powers, the courts having 
long since determined in the case of 
Paul vs. Virginia that insurance is 
not commerce and accordingly not 
within the inter-state commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Not even 
in the matter of licensing alien com- 
panies is there any conflict of author- 
ity between the Federal Government 
and the states, such as exists to some 
extent between the Dominion and the 
Provinces of Canada. 





On the other hand, you have less 
than one-fifth our number of insur- 
ance codes to confound the insurance 
public and the carriers and one-fifth 
the number of legislative bodies to 
tinker and experiment with insurance 
laws from year to year. As a conse- 
quence you have gone much further 
than your cousins to the south in se- 
curing the passage of uniform insur- 
ance legislation. 


You have another great advantage 
over us in that your provincial su- 
perintendents serve an average of 
ten years as against an average of 
possibly two or three years in the 
states. During the approximately five 
years I have served as Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota new 
commissioners have been elected or 
appointed in over forty jurisdictions 
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of the United States, while several 
states have had three and at least 
one state four supervisory officials. 

Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that our National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners — 
corresponding in makeup and in pow- 
ers (or the lack of them) to your 
Association of Superintendents—has 
not been able to secure perfect har- 
mony of action in all matters coming 
before it. However, much has been 
accomplished by the Convention, par- 
ticularly during the past year, in es- 
tablishing a national viewpoint from 
which to consider insurance matters 
of national importance. 


Say 


z* an illustration: When a very 
serious banking situation devel- 
oped during the early part of the 
year, resulting in a Presidential order 
closing all national banks, followed 
by the closing of state banks through- 
out the country, policyholders’ bank 
deposits were frozen and insurance 
companies’ premium income thereby 
dammed up. With the policyholders’ 
usual banking facilities paralyzed an 
abnormal demand was made upon life 
companies for policy loans and cash 
surrender values. This resulted in the 
passage of emergency regulations in 
many states, granting extraordinary 
powers to Commissioners and Super- 
intendents with respect to the regu- 
lation of insurance companies. Rules 
were thereupon promulgated by the 
supervisory officials in various states 
prohibiting life companies from 
granting loans or surrender values 
except in certain designated situa- 
tions. 

These rules—adopted as they were 
without any coordination between 
states — differed so widely in their 
terms as to render it impossible for 
a particular company doing an inter- 
state business to obey the regulations 
of one state without violating those 
of another, and this was true in spite 
of a comity clause appearing in most 
of such rules. 

To remedy this situation and more 
particularly to harmonize the various 
state regulations, a special meeting of 
the Convention was held in April. 
That the Convention was able to 
reconcile conflicting proposals and 
ideas and agree unanimously upon a 
set of so-called model rules demon- 
strated that at least in an emergency 
harmony of action could be secured. 


Soe 


| fave the reopening of many 
banks and the appearance of 


other evidences of an improved finan- 
cial situation in many parts of the 
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country, the Convention again met 
and agreed upon a set of modified 
and liberalized rules which were 
promptly put in effect in most of the 
states having emergency laws. Only 
those who were present at these two 
conventions and heard the widely 
divergent views expressed in commit- 
tee, as to the action which should be 
taken, can appreciate the lengths to 
which the individual commissioners 
and superintendents went to reach 
harmonious agreement. 


Another instance in which the de- 
sired coordination of action by state 
authorities was to a large extent se- 
cured through convention action in- 
volved a controversy of long standing 
between fire, marine and casualty 
companies as to the kinds of coverage 
which each could properly write 
without encroaching upon the func- 
tions of the others. 


In this matter, the Convention as- 
sumed jurisdiction although admit- 
tedly having no authority to enforce 
its decisions and after adopting a re- 
port defining the sphere of action to 
each class of carrier directed the 
President of the Convention to ap- 
point an interim committee to hear 
controversies arising from time to 
time and with power to officially in- 
terpret the rules in case of dispute 
as to their meaning or application. 


This interim committee, as well as 
others similarly appointed, have no 
greater authority than the body 
which created them—as our Conven- 
tion like your Association is only a 
voluntary organization whose influ- 
ence depends not upon its legal pow- 
ers but entirely upon the wisdom and 
saneness of its official acts. In spite 
of its limited powers this committee 
should be able to accomplish much to 
bring about a better, understanding 
between the different classes of car- 
riers as to the proper functions of 
each. 





Our interim committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance has 
been functioning for some time and 
has conducted public hearings at 
which company representatives were 
invited to present any plans designed 
to reduce the certainty of underwrit- 
ing losses in this class of business 
without curtailing the protection or 
the services now rendered the public. 
The ideas advanced at this and future 
hearings can be analyzed and evalu- 
ated by the Committee and later pre- 
sented to the Convention in concrete 
form for official action, obviating to 
a large extent the necessity for public 
hearings during the course of a con- 
vention when the time for delibera- 
tion is necessarily limited. 





HE Convention Valuations Com- 

mittee whose duty it is to recom- 
mend proper bases for the valuation 
of securities for annual statement 
purposes and to arrange for the pub- 
lication and distribution of a book on 
valuations has been likewise granted 
greater interim powers than hereto- 
fore, and we may expect that this 
vital question of valuations will re- 
ceive more mature consideration than 
ever before and that hasty action by 
the Convention will in the future be 
unnecessary. 


That an interim committee func- 
tioning properly can accomplish re- 
sults was fully demonstrated by the 
“Committee on Conservation and Re- 
duction of Expenses” which was ap- 
pointed within the past year. This 
committee not only held hearings and 
adopted formal reports for action by 
the Convention but through consulta- 
tion with company executives and 
officials of insurance associations of 
various kinds procured the adoption 
of reforms of administration result- 
ing in the saving of large sums of 
money. This Committee also tackled 
the question of agency balances from 
the standpoint that the present system 
burdens the insuring public with the 
losses from uncollected balances as 
well as the excessive costs of collec- 
tions which are borne in the first in- 
stance by the carriers. A report was 
presented at the June Convention and 
adopted deprecating “undue exten- 
sion of credit to policyholders with 
its consequent evil of free insurance,” 
urging the prompt collection and 
transmittal of net premiums and rec- 
ognizing the maxim that net premi- 
ums collected are trust funds belong- 
ing to the principal. 


Following the action of the Con- 
vention a number of Commissioners 
have issued directions to carriers re- 
quiring a quarterly report as to those 
agents more than 90 days in arrears 
in the payment of balances. This ac- 
tion had the advance approval of 
agency associations as well as the 
carriers and the ultimate beneficiary 
of this action is, of course, the insur- 
ing public. 


Possibly the scheme of so-called 
convention examinations adopted 
some years ago has done more for 
harmony of action between the vari- 
ous jurisdictions than any other ac- 
tion of the National Convention. Un- 
der this plan insurance companies 
doing a large inter-state business are 
examined by a number of state de- 
partments selected by the Secretary 
of the Convention, who is ex-officio 
Chairman of the Examinations Com- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Control of Industrial Disease 
Problem of Occupational Illness as Viewed From the Standpoint of 


"To mechanical control of in- 
dustrial disease cannot be cov- 
ered adequately in a_ single 
article; all we can hope to do is ta 
touch upon a few of the important 
points encountered by the plant man- 
agers who are struggling with this 
problem today. 

There are some forty different dis- 
eases scheduled in the compensation 
acts of various American states; in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and sev- 
eral other states there is no definite 
list of diseases that are compensated, 
but these diseases are considered as 
“personal injuries” under the law and 
compensation is paid without any 
specific schedule of diseases. 

Many of these diseases are of in- 
frequent occurrence. Probably most 
of us outside the medical profession 
have never even heard of “Gonioma 
Kamassi” (African boxwood) on 
“miner’s nystagmus,” which appear 
on some of the state lists. A half 
dozen of the more important diseases, 
however, will probably cover ninety 
per cent of the total payments being 
made throughout industry for all in- 
dustrial diseases today. 

An analysis of approximately $300,- 
000 in losses of one insurance com- 
pany doing a general workmen’s 
compensation and liability business, 
for recent industrial disease claims, 
showed 54 per cent for cases involv- 
ing pneumoconiosis (including sili- 
cosis, asbestosis, etc.) 26 per cent for 
lead poisoning, 9 per cent for various 
forms of dermatitis, 5 per cent for 
benzol, and the remaining 6 per cent 
for scattering causes such as car- 
bon monoxide, carbon tetrachloride, 
chrome and chlorine. 

We will accordingly look at the 
subject from the standpoint of these 
few important causes, bearing in 
mind that the most important of all 
is covered by the general heading of 
pneumoconiosis, or diseases caused by 
dust. Of these diseases the most seri- 
ous come from inhaling the silica 
found in sand, granite dust, abrasive 
powders, etc. 

When the subject of dust is men- 
tioned most of us probably think of 
visible particles. In fact, much of the 
dust removal work, even by com- 
panies specializing along this line in 
the past, has been directed at this 
form of dust. 


Engineer and Physician 


A Paper Read Before the Twelfth Annual Safety 
Conference of the Massachusetts Safety 
Council. 


By DAVID S. BEYER 


VicE-PRESIDENT AND CHIEF ENGINEER, LIBERTY 
Mutua INsuRANCE CoMPANY OF BosTON, 
Mass. 

Medical research has shown us, 
however, that the dust that is most 
dangerous, through its deep inhala- 
tion into the lungs, is so small that 
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the individual particles are invisible 
and can only be seen by the naked 
eye if they are gathered in a dense 
cloud, which may have the appear- 
ance of a gray fog. 

We are told that the amount of 
dust found in the lungs of miners 
who have died of silicosis is about 
13 grams', or approximately, half an 
ounce—about enough to fill a ten- 
cent soda-mint bottle. 


Sa > 


OME idea of the problem of col- 
lecting such infinitesimal par- 
ticles may be had when we further 
learn that these 13 grams contain 


ISee Dust Respirators. U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper 394, P. 1. 





some 20 million million particles; 
many of them are about the size of 
the tiny globules of tarry substance 
that make up cigaret smoke, that is, 
about a hundred thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. If they were 
equipped with legs they could march 
fifty abreast through the hollow cen- 
ter of a human hair! 


So little has the seriousness of this 
hazard been appreciated in the past 
that it is not uncommon to go into a 
plant and find four or five tons of 
this fine dust which has floated in the 
air and settled on the roof trusses 
and overhead structures of the build- 
ing. Here it may be dislodged by 
gusts of air or vibrations from mov- 
ing cranes, etc. If one stops to figure 
how many 13-gram bottles are con- 
tained in a ton of this dust, its poten- 
tialities are appalling. The first need 
is to get rid of these unnecessary ac- 
cumulations, and then try to prevent 
their recurrence. 

Many a plant manager will say, 
“Why go to all the trouble and ex- 
pense necessary to catch this dust 
when, in most cases, it isn’t worth 
anything after it is caught? The 
answer is that it is better to spend the 
money and effort in getting rid of 
the dust than to be overwhelmed by 
occupational disease claims, as is the 
case with many industrial concerns 
today. 


In one section where there is a 
so-called “dusty” trade employing 
only about 2000 men on an annual 
basis, there have been 92 occupa- 
tional disease claims during the latest 
available five-year period (68 of them 
for death or permanent total disabil- 
ity) with combined losses of nearly 
$300,000. 

In some industries the cost of in- 
dustrial disease is now four or five 
times that of all other industrial ac- 
cidents combined. Many concerns 
that have serious occupational disease 
hazards extending over a period of 
years find themselves virtually unin- 
surable, because of the heavy liabil- 
ity for claims that has been built up 
as the result of past exposure. 


SSA 


T follows, therefore, that as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation plants in 
these industries must start immedi- 
ately a comprehensive program of 
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improvement that will at least check 
the development of new cases. 

In general, the most reliable way 
to correct a dust hazard is to install 
exhaust equipment that will capture 
the dust at the point where it is 
generated, This has been worked out 
very effectively for such equipment 
as grinding and buffing wheels. 

Unfortunately a complete system 
of dust collecting and separating for 
a large department costs a lot of 
money—more than marty plants feel 
they can possibly afford under pres- 
ent business conditions. 


ower 


OR such cases there may be other 

alternatives or temporary expedi- 
ents that will at least tide matters 
over until improved business condi- 
tions warrant the installation of a 
permanent dust removal system. 

For instance, the manager of a 
plant recently visited by the writer 
stated that they had already spent 
$80,000 in exhaust equipment and 
had not yet fully solved the dust 
problem. In this industry, the use of 
oil which has been sprayed on the 
material in some cases in the past, 
to improve its handling in the ma- 
chinery and processes, offers a prom- 
ising solution to the dust problem. 
Dust counts in some plants using the 
oil show reductions of 90 per cent or 
more in millions of particles per 
cubic foot, and if further tests cor- 
roborate these results it offers a sim- 
ple and comparatively inexpensive 
method of correcting the dust hazard 
in one industry. 

In other operations, such as the 
shaking out of foundry castings, it 
may be possible to do this work at 
night, by men who are protected by 
respirators, and thus eliminate a com- 
mon exposure to employees engaged 
in other operations in the same room. 
The use of enclosed mechanical con- 
veyors and material handling systems, 
properly exhausted, instead of the 
old individual hand methods where 
the workers were brought into close 
contact with dusty substances, offers 
a solution in other cases. 

The treasurer of one concern with 
whom I recently discussed the hazard 
of his foundry said, “Maybe we have 
the answer right here,” and he 
brought out the design of a machine 
which was fabricated entirely from 
sheets, plates, angles and other struc- 
tural shapes, riveted and welded to- 
gether, which would entirely elimi- 
nate the castings of which it was 
largely composed in the past. 

Where the dusty work is in a per- 
manent location, and too great free- 
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dom of movement is not required, 
the air-fed respirator may give satis- 
factory results. For cases of tem- 
porary dust exposure, as for sweep- 
ing and cleaning up dust, the 
improved types of filter respirators 
may be adequate. In some cases sub- 
stitutes may be found for the sub- 
stance causing the trouble. This has 
already been done in some processes 
where benzol was formerly used, and 
efforts are being made to extend the 
use of this principle. 

The use of water to overcome dust 
hazards is one of the first sugges- 
tions that is usually made. I recently 
tried to explain this problem to an 
industrial manager and after telling 
him that the dust which causes the 
trouble is less than 10 microns in 
size, a micron being about 1/25,000th 
of an inch, and being encouraged by 
his nods which seemed to indicate 
that he was following my explanation 
perfectly, I was a little disconcerted 
at the end to have him say, “Why 
can’t you get rid of those microns 
by washing the air?” Apparently 
after all my efforts he still thought a 
micron was something like a microbe! 


Water has been found rather effec- 
tive for laying the dust in some op- 
erations such as mining, sweeping up 
dusty floors, etc. In other cases, it 
has been a disappointment as, for ex- 
ample, on grinding wheels, where a 
dry exhaust system has proved to be 
more satisfactory than wet grinding.” 


During the conference in South 
Africa in 1930°, one of the speakers 
pointed out the futility of trying to 
completely remove dust clouds by 
water sprays or atomizing, adding 
the further comment that a tiny drop- 
let of water may collect as many as 
800 dust particles and then being in- 
haled is like bombarding the lungs 
with shrapnel instead of single rifle 
fire. 

SSD 


HERE exhaust equipment is 
installed, poor maintenance of 
these systems whereby their value is 
reduced or entirely vitiated is alto- 
gether too common. An inquiry in 
a plant recently as to how the dust 
filtering apparatus was working 
brought the reply, “Fine! — we 
haven't had to even look at it for six 
years!” When we climbed a ladder 
to the roof to see this miraculous 
equipment, a touch on the screens 
shook a pail-full of dust from the 
“clean” side of the separator. 
Another common and dangerous 
practice in many dust removal sys- 
tems is that of returning the filtered 
air to the plant in order to conserve 





the heat that would be lost if it were 
discharged outside the building. In 
five such systems where dust counts 
have been made during the past few 
months there was only one where 
there was even a question as to 
whether or not the air was fit to be 
returned. In one case over forty- 
seven million dust particles per cubic 
foot were found in the air that was 
being re-circulated, or many times 
what we would consider a safe limit! 
INEFFECTIVE INSTALLATIONS 

The salesman who had put in the 
equipment had persuaded them that 
the filtered air was so much purer 
than God’s product as represented by 
the outside atmosphere that he had 
even piped it into the office, so the 
manager was breathing the dust as 
well as the factory employees. (Per- 
haps that might be called coopera- 
tion*) 

While it may be going too far to 
say that no filtering equipment can 
make dusty air suitable for re- 
breathing, the constant chance of the 
system getting out of order makes it 
almost as questionabie a practice as 
an attempt to recover drinking water 
from a sewage system. 

Installations that are clogged, leak- 
ing and otherwise ineffective are 
common. One of our engineers 
found that the belt connecting the 
exhaust fan to the motor in an over- 
head installation had been off for an 
indefinite period. The motor switch 
had been thrown regularly but no 
one noticed that there was no ex- 
haust at the grinding wheels it 
serviced. 

In another installation seen by the 
writer recently, a handkerchief held 
before the wheel stood out hori- 
zontally showing that the dust was 
being blown out toward the operator 
instead of being drawn in away from 
him. 

An important point that should be 
borne in mind in designing an ex- 
haust system is that it is highly de- 
sirable to capture the dusts or vapors 
as close to the point at which. they are 
generated as possible, before they 
have had a chance to be diffused 
throughout the air of the room. 

General ventilation may be helpful 
in reducing the concentration, but it 
is obviously of little value to draw 
the objectionable substances up 
through a roof fan as is sometimes 
done, thereby carrying them past the 
faces of the operators who must 
draw them in with every breath. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Kit of Tools of the Traffic Crime Detective 


Traffic Crimes and Criminals 


Public In Auto Accidents Emphasized by 
New Departure of Detective Activity 


Interest of The 


NEW kind of detective has be- 

gun to unravel a comparatively 

new kind of crime in the United 
States. He is not yet well known to 
the public, and so far his exploits 
have not even come to the attention 
of writers of mystery tales. These 
chaps, eager as they always are for 
fresh “copy,” will doubtless catch up 
with him in time, and when they do, 
his effective but prosaic achievements 
(true detective work usually is pro- 
saic) will be inflated to fantastic 
shapes and sizes like a child’s balloon. 
Then, no doubt, small boys will hold 
him in awe and weary men of affairs 
will regale themselves by reading of 
his sleuthing. 

The most astonishing thing about 
this new detective is the kind of crim- 
inal he seeks. Seldom does he hunt 
such orthodox villains as murderers, 
smugglers, and burglars. Rather, his 
prey includes storekeepers, dentists, 
clerks, housewives—the kind of peo- 
ple most of us are. The crimes in 
which he specializes are those which 
involve violations of traffic laws. Of 
course, not every motorist who vi- 
olates a traffic law is hounded by the 
detective. Not by any means. He 
concentrates his attention only upon 
those whose violations have caused 
accidents. In 1932, automobile ac- 
cidents killed 29,500 people in the 
United States, and one city has at 
last concluded that the problem calls 
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for the development of new methods 
on the part of the police. 

The kind of work which has proved 
most effective in promoting safety 
consists of investigating accidents 
with the purpose of determining 
whether they were caused by viola- 
tions of the law. The investigating 
officer collects as much evidence as 
he can, and, if he finds that the law 
has been broken, he files a complaint 
against the offender and hales him 
into court. But there is a trick to 
this procedure. It is not as easy as 
it may seem. For, after an accident 
has occurred, how can one find ev- 
idence of a law violation when the 
damaged automobiles are at rest or 
even removed from the scene, the 
statements of witnesses are at vari- 
ance, and the principals look one in 
the eye and give contradictory ac- 
counts of what happened ? The quick- 
est way to explain the method used to 
accomplish this not inconsiderable 
task is to describe a recent case in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


oOfa 
II 
WO uniformed officers were pa- 
trolling the central district of the 
city in a squad car of the Bureau of 
Accident Prevention. Over their ra- 
dio came the message that two 


automobiles had crashed at the inter- 
section of Monroe Street and Ridge 
Avenue. The officers sped to the 
scene immediately. There they found 
the usual crowd of the curious mill- 
ing around two crumpled machines 
that stood in the intersection. Park- 
ing their own car, the officers went 
to work, 

First, was anybody injured? Yes. 
The driver of the Chevrolet touring 
car, which had been traveling east on 
Monroe Street, suffered a laceration 
of hfs right arm. It was not serious. 
One of the officers took first-aid 
equipment from a case in the squad 
car and dressed the injury. The man 
said his name was D. V. Jones. 


“This is what happened,” Jones ex- 
plained excitedly. “I was going home 
in my car with some friends, and I 
came to Ridge Avenue. I stopped, 
and then I started across. When I 
got to the middle of the corner—zip ! 
This woman in her car, going about 
sixty miles an hour, bumped into me. 
Glass flew all over and I didn’t know 
anything for a minute.” 


The officer took down in his note- 
book the names of the persons who 
were in the Jones car. He asked 
them if Jones’s story was correct. 
They agreed. Yes, that was what 
happened. 

Having finished bandaging Jones’s 
arm, he turned to the driver of the 
other machine, which was a Ford 
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sedan. The woman gave her name as 
Mrs. T. S. Moulton. 

“How did the accident occur, 
madam ?” 

“Not the way you have it there,” 
she said, glancing at his notebook. 
“I was on my way south on Ridge 
Avenue, going to my daughter’s home 
in Chicago. I was traveling between 
twenty and twenty-five miles an hour 
when this car darted into the intersec- 
tion from Monroe Street. I tried to 
swing around him, but couldn't, and 
he hit me. Unfortunately, I was 
alone and haven’t any witnesses. Mr. 
Jones did not stop before entering 
the Avenue.” 

Here was a nice case. Obviously 
one of the drivers was not telling the 
truth. . But why not let them fight it 
out in civil court? After all, not a 
great deal of damage was done. That, 
however, is not what the Evanston 
accident squads are paid and trained 
to do. They work for the public, 
and it is in the public’s interest that 
violators of the law be discovered 
and punished ; else guilty drivers will 
continue unrestrained, perhaps to kill 
somebody. 

While the questioning was going 
on, the other officer was a very busy 
man. He measured with a tape the 
skid marks left on the pavement by 
the two cars. He observed closely 
the damage caused by the impact. He 
even took a camera from the squad 
car, set it on a tripod, and photo- 
graphed a piece of evidence that 
seemed to him significant. Then he 
rejoined his fellow officer. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, ad- 
dressing both Mr. Jones and Mrs. 
Moulton, “I'll test the brakes on your 
cars.” 

He attached a decelerometer (a de- 
vice for measuring the rapidity with 
which cars slow up) to the running 
board of each car in turn and brought 
them to a stop from a speed of twen- 
ty miles an hour. He observed closely 
the readings on the instrument. Then 
he addressed Mr. Jones. 

“Why didn’t you stop before enter- 
ing Ridge Avenue.” 

“T did,” Jones replied. 

“These are the skid marks left by 
your rear wheels, are they not? No- 
tice that they start two feet behind 
the stop sign and continue to the 
point of collision forty-eight feet 


away. You couldn’t have stopped, 
could you?” 
“Well, I slowed down to prac- 


tically nothing.” 

“But did you? From the test I 
made of your brakes, you had to be 
going thirty miles an hour to leave a 
skid mark forty-eight feet long, and 
there is no telling how much farther 
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you would have skidded if your car 
had not struck Mrs. Moulton’s car.” 

“T didn’t strike her car, and I have 
witnesses to prove it. I have wit- 
nesses also who know that she was 
doing at least sixty miles an hour. 
How about that? Don’t you fellows 
care anything about speeding?” 

“One at a time, Mr. Jones. First, 
I think I can demonstrate to you why 
it is that | am reasonably sure it was 
your car that struck hers and not the 
other way round. Understand, I am 
not asking you for a confession; I 
am merely giving you the evidence 
that will be presented in court. Your 
car is damaged on the left side and 
front, and hers on the right side and 
front. But look here. Do you see 
the circular dent made in her right 
front fender? That measures exactly 
thirteen and a quarter inches in diam- 
eter. So does the rim on your left 
headlight. I photographed both the 
dent and the light a minute ago. Also 
observe that some of the green paint 
is missing from her fender, and take 
a look at the small piece of green 
paint sticking to your light. Isn't it 
pretty clear to you that your head- 
light made that dent? And if it did, 
isn’t it plain that your car did the 
striking? As for the speed at which 
she was moving, the skid marks left 
by her tires measure thirty-six feet. 
According to the tests I made of her 
brakes, if she had been traveling six- 
ty, the marks would have been at 
least two hundred and seventeen feet 
long.” 

This case wound up in court, where 
Mr. Jones pleaded guilty to failing to 
heed a stop sign and was fined twenty- 
five dollars and costs. Not being in- 
terested one way or the other in suits 
for damages growing out of the cases 
they investigate, the police did not 
know, when they wefe asked, how 
much Mr. Jones had to pay Mrs. 
Moulton for the injury to her car. 

Oooo 
Il 


HEN an investigation of an 

accident in Evanston yields ev- 
idence that a traffic law has been 
violated, the police themselves file the 
complaint against the suspect. This 
may seem an unimportant detail, but 
it is fundamental to successful inves- 
tigation work because the victim is 
often willing to withdraw any legal 
action he may have instituted as soon 
as he has received a satisfactory set- 
tlement of his claims for damages. 
The case of Nick Mangone, the fruit 
merchant, illustrates the point. 

Nick bought a brand-new automo- 
bile and he was very proud of it. The 
next afternoon he took his wife and 
children for a ride. He planned to go 


to the country to show the car to his 
brother. He had proceeded less than 
a mile when he stopped for a traffic 
signal to change, and a heavy coupe 


crashed into him from the rear. The 
impact bashed in the body of Nick’s 
car. It snapped off the supports for 
his spare tire and tore the tire. It 
broke his rear bumper and shattered 
his tail light. Close inspection showed 
that it also shoved the rear axle for- 
ward four inches. It was a hard 
bump, and Nick’s children in the back 
seat were bruised and frightened. 

The little Italian was angry. He 
flew out of his car. He called the 
careless driver every bad name in his 
two-language vocabulary—but with 
scant satisfaction. This gentleman 
slouched over his steering wheel in a 
drunken stupor and scarcely heard or 
saw his accuser. It was a clear case 
for the accident investigation squad ; 
little detective work was necessary. 
Nick’s indignation knew no bounds 
when they drove up. “He smash my 
new car!” he cried. “He almost kill 
my children! I have him jailed.” 

The case was scheduled on the 
court docket for the following Thurs- 
day. On Wednesday Nick drove up 
to the police station in a spanking new 
car. It was not the damaged one re- 
paired. There he found the director 
of the Bureau of Accident Preven- 
tion, the man in charge of the traffic 
detective work. 

“Mr. Kreml, Mr. Kreml,” called 
Nick. His voice was dulcet and his 
grin sheepish. “I think I drop my 
charge against Mr. Powers. He’s 
nice man, very nice man.” 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t 
want to punish a driver who smashes 
into you blind drunk and comes with- 
ing an ace of killing your children? 
Do you want him to do it again and 
maybe kill somebody next time? 
What’s the matter with you?” 

Nick was ashamed and worried. 
He said, “I know, Mr. Kreml, but the 
kids, they weren't hurt. And Mr. 
Powers, he’s a nice man. He give 
me a new car and a hundred dollars.” 

Naturally it was with satisfaction 
that Mr. Kreml informed Nick that 
he had no charge to drop, because he 
had not filed one. The investigating 
officers had made the complaint and 
they would see the case through court 
—and subpoena the fruit dealer as a 
witness despite his unwillingness to 
testify. Nick’s satisfactory settlement 
was no reason for permitting a 
drunken driver to operate an automo- 
bile undeterred on the streets of 
Evanston. 

Sometimes an accident occurs in 
which only one person is involved. 
The drunk who literally wound his 














car around a large tree was an ex- 
ample. In addition to paying for 
sundry repairs on his person and 
many repairs on his automobile, he 
was convicted of driving while intox- 
icated and. was sentenced to pay a 
fine of two hundred dollars and costs 
and spend ten days in jail. A woman 
drove through two barricades at the 
dead end of a street and catapulted 
down a steep embankment almost to 
the surface of a drainage canal. The 
downward plunge of her car was 
stopped only when it collided with 
the concrete foundation of a bridge 
which was under construction. It 
was a comparatively simple task for 
the accident investigation squad to 
find ample evidence that she was 
guilty of excessive speed and careless 
driving. 

Not infrequently evidence is found 
that both drivers involved in an ac- 
cident are guilty of a violation. In 
these cases the police prosecute both, 
and, in each separate action, subpoena 
the other as a material witness. 

The cases so far described have re- 
quired detective work of an intel- 
ligent variety which has proved to be 
exceedingly effective, but occasionally 
the investigating officers display an 
ingenuity in gathering evidence which 
is disconcerting indeed to the break- 
ers of traffic laws. Let me cite a typ- 
ical instance. 

There was a terrific crash between 
a Packard sedan and an Essex coach, 
the impact of which was so violent 
that the lighter machine was thrown 
ninety-four feet from the point of 
collision at right angles to its direc- 
tion of travel. The skid marks of 
the Packard extended from six feet 
behind a stop sign to the point of col- 
lision and then up over a_ curb, 
through some soft earth, and on to 
a sidewalk, a total distance of ninety- 
one feet. This car had been removed 
from the scene before the officers ar- 
rived, 

The next day in court the driver of 
the Packard, on advice of counsel, 
denied that he had exceeded the speed 
limit. 

“But the skid marks left by your 
car were ninety-one feet long. That 
indicates a speed of at least fifty miles 
an hour, and you skidded more than 
half of that distance after hitting this 
other car.” 

“How do you know they were left 
by my car?” he asked, “On a busy in- 
tersection where hundreds of cars 
pass every day, how can you claim 
that a particular set of marks was 
mine? I dare say that the intersection 
is criss-crossed by dozens of marks 
where drivers have locked their 
brakes. You didn’t see my car on the 
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sidewalk where you claim it was; it 
was removed to a garage before you 
arrived.” 

The officers presented a set of pho- 
tographs which they had made of 
the accident and the intersection. One 
showed the damage done to the Pack- 
ard (the picture was made in the gar- 
age to which the car was taken), and 
a second the damaged Essex. A third 
showed the actual skid marks left by 
the two cars, and a fourth was a large 
picture of the corner proving that the 
view of neither driver was obstructed. 
The police then presented a diagram 
tracing the paths of the vehicles both 
before and after the crash. But the 
driver of the Packard and his attorney 
were unimpressed. 


DIRT DEPOS!T 
FROM TIRE TREAD 





Proving a Case By Means of Identifying 
Tire Marks at the Scene of an Accident 


“You can’t prove that those skid 
marks were left by my client’s car. 
And, as a matter of fact, they were 
not.” 

So the police played their high 
trump. The car, which had skidded 
over the curb, through the soft earth 
of the terrace, and on to the side- 
walk, had left a deposit of dirt on 
the walk. A close-up photograph of 
this deposit revealed clearly the her- 
ringbone design of the tread of the 
tire which left it. The police then 
exhibited a close-up photograph of 
the right front tire of the Packard— 
with the identical herringbone pat- 
tern, 

The driver pleaded guilty to charges 
of speeding and failing to stop at a 
through street, and was bound over 
to the grand jury. 
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EFORE passing on to perhaps 

a more interesting phase — and 
certainly a more spectacular phase— 
of the traffic work of the Evanston 
police, it may be well to pause here 
and justify the pains that these of- 
ficers take to convict the violator who 
has caused an accident. Although the 
work is punitive in nature, its main 
purpose is not so much to punish the 
lawbreaker as to prevent automobile 
accidents within the city’s limits. 

The Evanston Bureau of Accident 
Prevention began its work on Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. In the first eight 
months of that year eight people had 
Leen killed by automobiles within the 
city. The normal expectancy for the 
remaining four months was four or 
possibly five deaths, because Septem- 
ber is the highest accident month of 
the year. But only two deaths from 
traffic mishaps were recorded between 
the first of September and the last of 
December. That was an encouraging 
start. 

In 1930, fatalities were reduced 40 
per cent in Evanston, while in the 
country as a whole they increased 5 
per cent. This record is all the more 
remarkable when one reviews com- 
parative death rates for 1930. Dur- 
ing that year in the United States 
26.7 persons were killed in automo- 
bile accidents in every 100,000 of the 


population. The rate in Evanston 
was 10.5. In the same year Wil- 


mette, the neighboring suburb to the 
north, had a rate of 18.5; Chicago, to 
the south, suffered a rate of 26.2; 
and Niles Center, the suburb to the 
west of Evanston, experienced the 
terrific death rate of 115.4. It is ap- 
parent, then that Evanston has _ be- 
come a comparatively safe oasis in a 
death, valley. Even drivers from 
Chicago and North Shore suburbs, 
who teem through Evanston daily, 
came quickly to realize that in Evans- 
ton an accident could not be dis- 
missed by turning it over to one’s 
insurance company for the settlement 
of claims, but that a criminal pro- 
ceeding would also have to be faced. 
Evanston’s good record was con- 
tinued in 1931, and in 1932 the city 
won first place among cities of be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 population 
in the National Traffic Safety Con- 
test conducted by the National Safety 
Council. It also shared with Pitts- 
burgh the grand prize in the contest. 
DOD 
IV 

HE most baffling of all the crimes 
committed with an automobile are 
those in which the drivers hit and 
run. This kind of case is often far 
more difficult of solution than larceny 
or even murder, because there the 
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clue of motive is lacking—there never 
is a motive. Nobody wants to kill a 
person with a car. 

Imagine such a case as the fol- 
lowing. 

Through Evanston runs a boule- 
vard which carries fast traffic from 
Chicago up into Wisconsin. The 
thoroughfare is well lighted with elec- 
tric lamps set in pairs on either side, 
but one night it was foggy and a 
misty rain was falling. The lamps 
emitted a faint yellow glow that 
barely reached the pavement. 

Along the street, pedaling careful- 
ly, comes a boy of twelve on a bicycle. 
He rides about four feet from the 
right-hand curb and frequently looks 
back over his shoulder to watch for 
coming automobiles. Finally he ar- 
rives at a corner where he must turn 
left across the boulevard. Looking 
back, he can see the lights of two au- 
tomobiles approaching, one nearer 
than the other, but both far enough off 
to permit him to cross safely. When 
he is almost across he sees that the 
first of these cars is coming at a fast 
clip on the left-hand side of the street 
and bearing down on him rapidly. 
Horrified, he throws his whole weight 
on one pedal in a desperate effort to 
get out of the way. His rear wheel 
slips on the wet pavement. He skids 
and falls entangled with the wheels 
of the bicycle. 

The driver of the machine, talking 
with a group of friends, sees nothing 
in his path until it is too late to stop 
or swerve around the boy. He hits 
the prostrate figure, and speeds on 
through the darkness. 


The only witness of the crash was 
the driver of the other automobile 
which was approaching. Thinking 
that the victim was killed, he hurried 
after the criminal driver and fol- 
lowed him for several miles. He got 
close enough at one place to see that 
there were four or five men in the 
car. This frightened him and he gave 
up the chase.. He hurried back to the 
scene of the accident, found that the 
boy had been removed, and then re- 
ported to the police station. He had 
not obtained the license number of 
the car. All he could say was that it 
was a big black sedan that looked like 
a Stutz. 

Anybody will agree, I think, that 
this constitutes a difficult case to 
solve. The clue is of the scantiest 
sort; there has been a delay of valu- 
able time between the crash and the 
report to the police; there could be 
no motive. Yet by ten o’clock the 
following morning the driver had 
been apprehended, had entered a plea 
of guilty, and had been sentenced to 
serve a ninety-day sentence in the 
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county jail. Fortunately for him, the 
boy’s injuries proved not to be fatal. 

How did the police do it? As soon 
as the case was reported, a call was 
sent out over the radio requesting all 
squads to be on the lookout for a car 
of the general description given. 
About two hours later a squad of 
plain-clothes detectives cruising the 
alleys of the city saw a colored chauf- 
feur putting a big Stutz limousine 
into a private garage behind one of 
Evanston’s mansions. They ques- 
tioned him about the accident. ‘No, 
sah, Ah haven't been no’th of Main 
Street all evening. Ah just drove the 
boss to the movies on Howard Street 
and come right back here.” He was 
sober and cool. The detectives in- 
spected the machine and found noth- 
ing amiss. Only because of a blanket 
order in the department to refer all 
accident cases to the accident men 
did they call the station. The chauf- 
feur repeated the same story to these 
special officers when they arrived. But 
in scrutinizing the machine they 
found a pan-like depression on the 
left front fender and on it a few 
drops of what might be blood. Scrap- 
ing off a little of this into an en- 
velope, they left. 

The next morning the officers has- 
tened to the crime laboratory of 
Northwestern University to have the 
contents of their envelope tested. It 
was human blood. Returning to the 
garage, they found the chauffeur. 

“We have come to arrest you for 
striking a boy on a bicycle on Demp- 
ster Road at eight-thirty last night,” 
they informed him. 

“But Ah wasn’t on Dempster Road 
last night,” replied the Negro. 

“This car was,” the officers coun- 
tered, “and this car hit the boy. Per- 
haps we shall have to dust the steer- 
ing wheel for finger prints to see who 
besides you was driving it last night.” 

Then the chauffeur confessed. 
“Yes, Ah hit him,” he admitted, “but 
Ah was scared and went on.” He 
added that after dropping his boss off 
at the movies he had taken some of 
his friends for a ride. 

Was it luck that this hit-and-run 
driver was apprehended? Then per- 
haps it is luck that accounts for a 
higher percentage of convicted hit- 
and-run drivers in Evanston than in 
any other city in the country. During 
the three years from 1930 to 1932, 
279 of these cases occurred in the 
city ; of these, 224 of the drivers were 
apprehended and 167 were convicted. 
Reports from other cities being un- 
available, an appraisal of this record 
can be made by considering the fig- 
ures for Evanston in 1928 when no 
accident squads were operating on 





the streets of the city. In that year 
62 hit-and-run cases were reported, 
11 of the drivers were apprehended 
(6 of them by civilians), and only 


5 were convicted. 
SS 


N reading of these strange new 

police activities, the thoughtful 
citizen in another city may pause and 
say to himself, “That is fine work, 
My family would be safer in Evan- 
ston than here. But it must cost a 
plenty!’ Oddly enough, the operation 
of the accident squads in Evanston 
has not cost the taxpayers a cent. 
The squads not only protect the peo- 
ple of the city, but actually save them 
money. When the Bureau of Acci- 
dent Prevention was organized, not 
a single man was added to the force, 
nor has one been added since. Be- 
sides, many traffic criminals are re- 
quired to pay steep fines in Evanston 
who would go unmolested in other 
cities. 

Some special equipment was pur- 
chased, to be sure, but it included 
little more than a steel tape, a camera 
and tripod, a decelerometer, and a 
portable typewriter. Many times this 
whole outlay has been saved in lamp 
posts alone. Yes in lamp posts. 

In the summer of 1932, Evanston 
decided that its old-fashioned corner 
street lights ought to give way to 
a modern illuminating system. Tall, 
graceful cast-iron posts were set on 
both sides of the principal thorough- 
fares every one hundred and fifty 
feet. They were placed near the curb 
to give maximum illumination to the 
roadway. But motorists ran into them 
and knocked them over with uncon- 
scionable frequency. The accident 
squads were given the task of solving 
this problem. They determined to 
find each driver who knocked over a 
post and make him pay for replacing 
it. Here, in brief, is a typical case. 

About the loneliest place in the city 
is that section of Chicago Avenue 
which runs between Calvary Ceme- 
tery and the Chicago and Northwes- 
tern Railroad tracks. One night last 
fall, sometime after midnight, a 
driver took a near-by corner on two 
wheels, leaped the curb, and com- 
pletely demolished one of the new 
lamp posts. The damage was not no- 
ticed until the following morning 
when a patrolman passed the place 
on his way to the station. 

The accident investigators found 
the case very unpromising. On frag- 
ments of the post was some black 
paint. Near by lay a couple of pieces 
of broken iron. To the layman these 
would mean nothing at all, but to the 
officer of the Bureau who has spe- 

(Continued on Page 28) 














Supervision 
(Continued from Page 18) 
mittee. The result has been a reduced 
number of examinations by individual 
state departments, with an attendant 

saving in costs of examinations. 


This plan of operation is not per- 
fect by any means nor have its oper- 
ations always resulted in giving to 
non-participating departments the 
same complete picture of a company’s 
situation as that possessed by those 
engaged in the examination. In other 
words, the Convention method of dis- 
seminating information to supervisory 
officials is subject to considerable im- 
provement. 


In fact, one of the most noticeable 
defects in our system of supervision 
is the lack of any plan under which 
information as to the status of com- 
panies, the records of agents, the is- 
suance of new forms of contract— 
sometimes bordering on the illegal, 
the writing in one state of groups or 
fictitious fleets, the members of which 
reside in many states, and similar 
items of importance, can be continu- 
ously exchanged between depart- 
ments. This cannot be accomplished 
through a central agency acting sim- 
ply in the capacity of a clearing house 
and handling only such information 
as is voluntarily submitted. It must 
go much further than that and take 
the initiative in procuring informa- 
tion through questionnaire and 
through personal investigation, com- 
piling the same and regularly trans- 
mitting it to the various departments. 


owen 


T has been suggested at various 

times that the Secretary of the 
Convention be made a full-time of- 
ficer with the right to sit in on all 
examinations, to make independent 
preliminary investigations, but more 
particularly to assemble and dissemi- 
nate insurance information to con- 
vention members. This proposal has 
never met with much favor in the 
convention due partly to the ex- 
pense incident to such a move. 
Whether it is feasible to add some of 
the functions above outlined to the 
Secretary’s duties, involving as it 
would some additional financing, is 
still an open question. 


In confining my remarks to mat- 
ters of supervision as we know them 
in the states I have done so on the as- 
sumption that some of our problems 
are somewhat similar to those con- 
fronting the supervisory officials of 
the provinces, while others are pecu- 
liar to us. That you have problems 
of your own is evidenced by the 
topics assigned for discussion at this 
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conference. The very fact that you 
meet in annual conference suggests 
the existence of continuing and re- 
curring questions which can best be 
solved through group action. 


As a matter of fact, United States 
Commissioners should be somewhat 
familiar with Canadian insurance af- 
fairs because of the fact that you 
have year after year furnished us 
with a contact man, or, more prop- 
erly, a liaison officer who has func- 
tioned so quietly and yet efficiently 
and represented the other provincial 
superintendents so ably, that we have 
come to consider him as an active as 
well as an honorary member of our 
organization. I refer to the Honor- 
able R. Leighton Foster, K. C., who 
has done so much to bring about the 
very excellent spirit of cooperation 
which now exists between the super- 
visory officials of our respective 
countries and which I feel confident 
will continue as long as our two or- 
ganizations continue to function. 
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Industrial Disease 
(Continued from Page 20) 


The design of a proper exhaust 
system to effectively control dust re- 
quires a thorough understanding of 
certain engineering principles that 
are completely lost sight of in many 
of the installations now in use. 

For example, where the dust col- 
lector can be so arranged as to en- 
close the source of dust completely, 
or almost so, a very complete dust 
elimination may result, but where the 
inlet is five or six inches away from 
the source of the dust its efficiency 
may be reduced by as much as 90 to 
95 per cent, and be wholly ineffec- 
tive.* 

Where the exhaust equipment has 
been looked on in the past as more or 
less of a nuisance because it is non- 
productive and could accordingly be 
slighted at will, it must now be recog- 
nized as a primary operating problem, 
and responsibility must be placed on 
someone to see that it is kept in first 
class condition at all times. 

And so, to summarize the results 
of this brief survey of the mechanical 
control of occupational disease haz- 
ards, it is the opinion of the writer 
that chiefly in this direction lies safety 
from some of the most serious dis- 
eases, if one also includes rearrange- 
ment of the processes under “me- 
chanical control,” in contrast with the 
“medical control.” 
~ See. “Velocity Characteristics of Hoods Under 
Suction,” J. M. Dallavalle, American Society of 
Heating and_ Ventilating Engs., June, 1932 and 


“Studies in Design of Local Exhaust Hoods,” Dal- 
lavalle and Hatch, A.S.M.E., October, 1931. 
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While agreeing that medical super- 
vision of new prospects for employ- 
ment is of primary importance, in 
order to prevent placing new em- 
ployees who have some physical im- 
pairment in a position where they will 
quickly break down as a result of the 
work hazard, and granting the value 
of medical follow-up of employees 
subjected to exposures such as lead 
and benzol, which bring about a tem- 
porary condition that may be checked. 
by medical supervision and a change 
of occupation, it seems evident that 
in the most serious industrial disease 
hazard, that of exposure to silica dust, 
chief dependence must be placed on 
elimination or control of the dust. 

In installing such equipment it will 
save money and grief in the long run, 
to employ a competent engineer who 
understands the difficulties of collect- 
ing impalpable dusts or vapors, and 
can have a reasonable assurance of 
getting an effective installation with- 
out too much of the “cut and try” 
method. 

Not by any single device, but by 
continued development along the lines 
roughly sketched in this discussion 
may we hope to bring this threat to 
the health of the worker and the 
pocket-book of the employer under 
ultimate control. 

But there are some compensations, 
even for the troublesome industrial 
disease situation. A grain of sand 
doubtless causes considerable anguish 
to the oyster into whose shell it pene- 
trates, yet it may result in the develop- 
ment of a valuable pearl; so perhaps 
may the irritation of the countless 
grains of sand that are troubling in- 
dustry today result in the attainment 
of an even more valuable end—that 
of prdlonged life and health for our 
industrial employees. 

New York PREMIUMS re- 
Premiums in ported for the first 
Sharp Decline half of 1933 for 
Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, were $14,436,- 
187 as compared with $16,579,815 for 
the same period of 1932 and $25,- 
362,002 for the same period in 1929. 
The downward trend in fire insurance 
premiums is expected to be reversed 
in the last half of 1933, due to the 
rise in commodity prices and the ne- 
cessity for added insurance to pro- 
vide adequate coverage. 
Mother of Dr. MRS. Minne Hueb- 
S. S. Huebner ner, aged 80, mother 
Dies of Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, head of the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce and dean of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, died 
at her home in Manitowoc, Wis., Sep- 
tember 13, after a brief illness. 
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“We Take Our Bearings” 
An Editorial 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the companies that remained in busi- 
ness. In this respect also the stock 
companies suffered far more than the 
mutuals. From the Connecticut Fire 
Report for 1933 we discover that the 
stock fire companies at the close of 
1932 had only 4lc in surplus for 
every dollar of liabilities, whereas the 
mutuals had $1.11. At the close of 
1929 the stock companies had 81c per 
dollar of liabilities, so that the ratio 
of surplus to liabilities has been cut 
in half by the depression. The mu- 
tual companies had $1.31 at the close 
of 1929, so that they have suffered a 
loss of only 20c, or less than 20%. 
Even if the capital of the stock com- 
panies (a liability on their balance 
sheets) is included and policyholders 
surplus used in computing ratios, 
they have only 68c per dollar of li- 
abilities at the close of 1932, as com- 
pared with $1.12 for the mutuals. 
The data given by the Connecticut 
report does not include all the stock 
and mutual companies but only those 
entered in the state. These compa- 
nies do about 80% of the total fire 
insurance of the country, however, 
and thus may be taken as representa- 
tive. 


_ -<“— 
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HIS vastly better showing is at- 

tributed by impartial authorities 
to the fact that the mutual companies 
have had a much better underwriting 
and investment experience. The in- 
evitable conclusion is that the mu- 
tuals have been far better managed. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that the mutuals have been so suc- 
cessful not only because of the high 
caliber and untiring work of their 
executives, but also because those 
executives have been guided by sound 
mutual principles. 


Mutual underwriting results in a 
profit to the company because man- 
agers have not allowed their desire 
for new business to influence them 
when considering a questionable risk ; 
because they have felt that their re- 
sponsibility to their policyholders put 
them under obligations to exclude all 
undesirable insureds, and because 
they were under no pressure from 
directors to secure a large volume of 
premiums for investment purposes. 
Their investment losses have been 
small because the foundation stone 
of their investment policy was safety 
of principal rather than possibility of 
large interest return on speculative 
profit. 

Mutual managers, in the words of 
President Roosevelt, have “put first 
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things first.” The first consideration 
in the minds of the officers of a mu- 
tual fire insurance company is the in- 
terests of the policyholder. There 
are no outside investors whose desire 
for profits might lead to an unsound 
underwriting or investment policy. 
Here is the real explanation of the 
phenomenal showing of the mutual 
fire insurance companies during the 
depression. On it, and public under- 
standing of it, is based the trend to- 
ward mutual insurance, a trend which 
promises to gather speed until there 
is a new deal in fire insurance, with 


the policyholder and the mutual 
company on top. 
QOS 


Mutual Agents Meet in 
Columbus, Ohio 


UTUAL insurance agents from 
many sections of a large por- 
tion of the eastern part of the coun- 
try gathered at the second annual 
meeting of their National Association 
in Columbus, Ohio, on September 20 
to 22nd. The sessions were held in 
the Hall of Mirrors in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel and thus were reminis- 
cent of the National Mutual Conven- 
tion which assembled in the same 
place last October. A. R. Peters, 
president of the Association and 
chairman of the various meetings 
kept the full program of sessions go- 
ing with pleasing executive skill and 
the speakers awakened much enthusi- 
astic interest. 


The burden of the talks was one 
of satisfaction over the past achieve- 
ments of the mutuals and heartening 
prophecies for the future. Problems 
of solicitation from both the agent’s 
and the company’s standpoint. were 
thoroughly gone into and cooperative 
harmony was the keynote in this re- 
spect. A pleasing feature was the 
large number of those who spoke ex- 
temporaneously in the round table 
discussions which on several occasions 
developed into “pep” meetings of 
very helpful character. 


The vigor of the business sessions 
were carried over into the banquet 
on the evening of the 2lst when a 
feast of wit and flow of soul, with 
Uncle Charlie Purmort as perhaps 
the bright particular star among the 
mutual speakers, yielded a bountiful 
harvest of high moments. Guests of 
honor included Judge Carl V. Wey- 
gandt, chief justice of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, who gave a talk full of 
solid common sense on legal ethics, 
Commissioner Charles T. Warner, 
who complimented the insurance bus- 
iness in general on its record, espe- 
cially during the past few depression 
years, Judge Fred Mathais, also of 





the Ohio Supreme Court, whose talk 
sparkled with reminiscences and W. 
Dale Dunifon, Assistant Attorney 
General of the state. Mr. Peters 
and Mr. Thompson of Thompson, 
Kincaid, O'Connor and Powers of 
St. Louis shared the gracious task of 
toastmaster, keeping both the audi- 
ence and the speakers in the best of 
good moods. 


The formal program of the annual 
meeting follows: 


FIRST MEETING 


Address of Welcome........ W. A. Guild 
Guild & Landis, Dayton, Ohio 
President’s Address........ A. R. Peters 


President, Mutual Insurance Agency 
Washington, D. C. 
“Our Association— 

Its Aims and Purposes”. .E. V. Thompson 
Thompson, Kincaid, 'O’Connor & Powers 
St. Louis, Mo, 

“Mutual Insurance 
Ce. ee L. A. Dennis 
President, Shelby Mutual Plate Glass 
& Cas. Co. 
Shelby, Ohio 
Appointment of Committees 
ivhoe buwueieedoaseres General Discussion 


SECOND MEETING 
“BUILDING A MUTUAL AGENCY” 
1. “Selling Mutual Insurance” 
aarti ep iieg choos Selene ee Chester C. Jennings 
President, Mutual Insurance Agency 
Baltimore, Md. 
2. “Selling the Contingent Liability” 
Russell Davis 
Mogr., Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency 
Columbus, Ohio 
“Selling Assessable vs. 
Non-Assessable Policies”..Fred Ballou 
President, Reliance Insurance Agency 
Norfolk, Va. 
“Using Selection of Policyholders 
as a Sales Argument”. .Geo. B. Edwards 
Central Insurance Agency 
Montgomery, Ala. 
. “What Part Does The Dividend Take 
as a Selling Feature” J. R. Chappell, Jr. 
Richmond, Va. 
"CORO CRRMIS a5 5.55 cwnrte J. M. Zachary 
Greenville, So. Carolina 
Discussion of General Sales Problems 


THIRD MEETING 
“When a Local Agent Advertises” 
sGiaereem nee eat emia eras W. E. Jackson 
Advertising Mgr., Grain Dealers Nat'l. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
General Discussion and Questions on 
Advertising 
“Rating and Inspection”...Carl L. Wiley 
Maryland Rating & Inspection Bureau 
Baltimore, Md. 
“The Duty of Companies to Their 
POE ois ae cries es earns Dudley Kincaid 
Thompson, Kincade, O’Connor & Powers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
“The Duty of Agents to Their 
gh eer er ee H. A. Kern 
Agency Supervisor, Central Mfrs. Mutual 
Insurance Co. 
Van Wert, ‘Ohio 
Round Table Discussion 


7:00 P.M. ANNUAL BANQUET 


FOURTH MEETING 
“The Problems of Operating a 
MimGt Agency” «6 5 56ccee~ «6 J. 
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C. Neer 


Secretary, Brand-Neer Co., Urbana, Ohio 
(Continued on Page 28) 














American Bar Association 
Creates Insurance Section 


The American Bar Association has 
established a Section of Insurance 
Law. The section was authorized by 
the association at its 1933 annual 
meeting at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
August 30th to September Ist. There 
are now ten such organizations within 
the association. The new insurance 
section has the largest membership, 
about 1400. Other large sections are 
concerned with criminal law, patent 
law, and public utility law. 


Sections are provided for by the 
constitution of the American Bar As- 
sociation for the purpose of giving to 
members interested in a particular di- 
vision of the law a practically au- 
tonomous organization in which to 
exchange information and determine 
policies. A section acts in the same 
manner in regard to its special field 
as does the parent organization in 
matters of general interest. 


A section writes its own by-laws 
and makes its own rules for admis- 
sion of members. It elects its own 
officers and governing council. The 
council and officers determine the 
nature of the committees which are 
necessary to carry on the work and 
appoint members to serve on those 
committees. There is only the single, 
necessary limitations that each section 
in its by-laws and functions’ must be 
within the limits of the constitution 
of the American Bar Association. 


The insurance section offers an 
opportunity to all insurance lawyers 
and especially to men who are defin- 
itely insurance company counsel. It 
will be able to make its influence felt 
in many directions and to a large ex- 
tent, is to be the spokesman of the 
insurance bar on the larger controver- 
sial questions. There are, of course, 
its obvious activities in support of 
uniform laws and desirable insurance 
legislation, coupled with opposition to 
undesirable legislative bills: in the 
formulation of definite policies for 
the handling of insurance litigation, 
etc. 


The insurance section grew out of 
the regular association standing com- 
mittee on insurance. The committee 
made a notable effort in preparing the 
groundwork for the organization of 
the new section. The organization 
meeting was held in the Grand Rapids 
Civic Auditorium on August 28th, 
the Monday preceding the association 
meeting. By-laws were adopted and 
officers and councilmen were elected. 
As a pre-convention feature the in- 
surance section meeting was very well 
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attended. Mutual property insurance 
interests were represented. In addi- 
tion to the organization work the pro- 
gram included four addresses on 
insurance law topics and several ex- 
tempore speeches. An informal talk 
by Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode 
Island was well received. Insurance 
Commissioner Charles E. Gauss of 
Michigan was introduced to the meet- 
ing. 

The officers and members of the 
council of the Section of Insurance 
Law are: 

Chairman, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New- 
ark, N. J.; Vice-Chairman, Phineas M. 
Henry, Des Moines, Ia.; Secretary, Frank 
C. Haymond, Fairmount, W. Va. 

Council: Douglas Arant, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Austin J. Lilly, Baltimore, Md., 
elected for one year; Andrew D. Christian, 
Richmond, Va., and Francis V. Keesling, 
San Francisco, Cal., elected for two years; 
William E. Stanley, Wichita, Kansas, and 
Horace M. Schell, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, elected for three years; Oliver R. 
Beckwith, Hartford, Conn., and Lamar 
Hill, New York, N. Y., elected for four 
years. 

Members of the council were 
elected for one, two, three and four 
years. In the future two councilmen 
will be elected annually, each for four 
years. 





JoserpH A. PARKs 


Recently Elected’ President of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards. 


Parks Heads JOSEPH A. 
Association of Parks, Chairman 
Industrial Accident of the Massachu- 
Boards setts Industrial 

Commission, was 
elected President of the International 
Association of. Industrial Boards at 
the annual convention at the Congress 
Hotel, on September 14. He suc- 
ceeds R. E. Wenzel, Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of 
North Dakota, who was elected to the 
Executive Committee. 
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G. Clay Baker, Chairman of the 
Kansas Commission, was elected Vice 
President, succeeding Charles A. 
Nowak of Illinois, while the selection 
of a secretary-treasurer was referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

Other members of the Executive 
Committee include : 


Peter J. Angsten, Chairman of the 
Illinois Industrial Commission ; F. W. 
Armstrong, Nova Scotia; Matt H. 
Allen, North Carolina; Parke P. 
Deans, Virginia; Thomas M. Greg- 
ory, Ohio. 

Boston was awarded the 1934 con- 
vention to begin September 10. 


YS 


“Life Lights’’ Dimmed 
for a Moment 


E have just received word from 

S. J. Duncan-Clark that his 
“Life Lights” manuscript will not be 
available this month because of a sud- 
den operation he was called upon to 
under go. This is bad news for the 
Journal Editor and our readers, but 
it is heartening to know that there 
is every prospect of Mr. Duncan- 
Clark’s department being resumed 
next month. Excerpts from his letter 
telling of his illness follow : 

“After five very pleasant days in a 
remote part of northwestern Wiscon- 
sin, I suddenly found myself, on a 
Sunday morning, urgently in need of 
a doctor’s aid. To a small town more 
than a score of miles distant my son 
drove in search of a physician. He 
brought back a tall young man who 
proved to be a member of the surgical 
staff of the Wisconsin State Hospital, 
himself on vacation. And then began 
an experience of skilled kindliness 
such a6 proved to me a revelation of 
what would be possible in a world 
where understanding and sympathy 
controlled our relations. The relief 
he could give me was only temporary, 
but, with solicitous thought for my 
comfort and welfare, by telephone 
and letter he prepared the way for 
my admission to the State hospital in 
Madison. It was certainly not the 
sort of holiday I had planned, and 
yet, aside from the door it opened to 
restored health, it was worth all its 
cost, in the disclosure of human na- 
ture at its best. 

“Tt was my first acquaintance, as a 
patient, with a hospital, and I en- 
tered with the prejudices that all men 
have against such institutions. I ex- 
pected to be just another case for the 
doctors and nurses ; a matter of more 
or less curious interest for internes ; 
a casual unit in the regimented and 
routinized system. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Agents Meeting 
(Continued from Page 26) 
“Problems of Operating Through 
Mixed Agencies”........ E. C. Frampton 
Agency Supervisor, Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. 
Mansfeld, O. 
Officers elected included: 
A. L. Peters, Washington, D. C., President 
E. V. Thompson, St. Louis....Vice-Pres. 
C. C. Jennings, Baltimore..... Vice-Pres. 
Fred Reining, Bristol, Va...... Vice-Pres. 
Julian T. Burke, Alexandria, Va...Treas. 
E. I. Oakes, Washington, D. C....... Sec. 


DIRECTORS 

J. F. Minor, Fred Ballou, Norfolk, Va., 
C. V. Jenkins, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Bryson Thompson, Hartford, Conn., Rus- 
sell Davis, Columbus, Ohio, M. F. Mehl- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, K. G. Potter, 
Waynesboro, Penna., George Edward, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Dudley Kincaid, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

C. M. Purmont won the golf tour- 
nament, thus annexing one leg of the 
handsome cup donated by Thomp- 
son, Kincaid, O’Connor and Powers 
of St. Louis, for low net. This cup 
must be won three times for per- 
manent possession. 


Traffic Crimes 


(Continued from Page 24) 


cialized in automobile parts they in- 
dicated bumper brackets, La Salle 
car, 1931 model. Here was a clue. 


The officers immediately put in an 
order at all La Salle car and motor- 
parts dealers in the suburbs and in 
Chicago to notify them when any- 
body wanted to buy such a part. 
Several days passed. Then they re- 
ceived a call from a wholesale house 
in Chicago which reported that a 
certain dealer on the west side of 
Chicago had ordered a set of the 
brackets. The officers went there, 
found out who had ordered the part 
from him, and then hurried to the 
man’s home. The broken pieces that 
they had picked un at the scene of 
the accident fitted perfectly with the 
pieces still on his bumper. Later he 
paid a fine for careless driving and 
reimbursed the citv $168 for a new 
lamn ‘nost, 


The Evanston police are proud of 
their “lamp post” record. Between 
August 1, 1932, and the first of the 
new year, twenty-one of the posts 
were damaged. The police appre- 
hended nineteen of the drivers, most 
of whom paid fines for one kind of 
violation or another and also stood 
the cost of a new post. At an average 
price of about $150, the accident 
squads saved the taxpayers of Evans- 
ton enough money to buy a dozen 
cameras and decelerometers—in lamp 
posts alone! 
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If any one person can be credited 
with these accomplishments of the 
Evanston police department ; it is 
Franklin M. Kreml, vouthful direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention. He perfected the technique 
of investigating accidents which he 
found in use in Detroit and Cleve- 
land. He also procured the adoption 
of his methods by many other police 
departments. No less than fifty-seven 
cities have begun to investigate acci- 
dents in the manner which Evanston 
has followed with such success. These 
cities include Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Milwau- 
kee, Wichita, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and manv smaller places. 

Mr. Kreml estimates that at least a 
fourth of all automobile accidents 
are caused bv lawless driving. This 
substantiates a remark made by Ed- 
ward A. Ross, the sociologist some 
years ago when he said that the per- 
son who designates the ordinary acci- 
dent as an “act of God” is guilty of 
blasphemy. 

Now, suppose we let the writers of 
mystery stories go to work! 


Marine Enforce- 
ment Agreement 


Submitted 


A JOINT com- 
mittee of fire, 
casualty, and 
marine execu- 
tives has worked out the enforce- 
ment agreement by which the 
companies hope to administer the 
marine definition adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its June meeting. Copies 
of the agreement have been mailed 
to all fire and marine companies and 
such of the casualty institutions as 
write burglary and holdups. In the 
event that sufficient pledges are re- 
ceived the agreement will become ef- 
fective early in October. The ac- 
ceptance by the companies of the 
agreement, under which it is hoped to 
enforce the definition of marine in- 
surance adopted by the insurance 
commissioners, would put an end to 
the irritations which have occurred 
in underwriting circles for a number 
of years due to the overlapping of the 
different coverages provided by the 
carriers. 


In brief, the articles of agreement 
stipulate that the signers will be 
bound by the nationwide definitions 
and interpretations ; that the arrange- 
ment be as to individual companies 
and not among associations of com- 
panies; that subscription of a com- 
pany shall obligate all affiliated in- 
stitutions under its general control, 
including underwriting departments. 


The purposes of the organization 
are: To secure uniformity in the defi- 





nition and interpretation of the un- 
derwriting powers of marine insur- 
ers ; promote good underwriting prac- 
tices and to serve as a medium for 
the acquisition and exchange of in- 
formation. Officers shall consist of 
a chairman and one vice-chairman of 
the joint committee on interpretation 
and complaint—a salaried executive 
secretary and a treasurer. Express 
denial is made of any purpose to ex- 
ercise power over rates or commis- 
sions of agents, brokers or others, or 
the adjustment of losses. 

The committee on interpretation 
and complaint will consist of twelve 
members, five to be named by the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, five by the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, and two by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. All committee mem- 
bers are to be senior executives of 
companies or company organizations. 
Seven members of the committee will 
constitute a quorum and the concur- 
rence of seven members will be nec- 
essary for any action binding upon 
the subscribing companies. Appeal 
from an interpretation or ruling of 
the joint committee may be taken 
to the special committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners whose present member- 
ship embraces Van Schaick of New 
York, Dunham of Connecticut and 
McClain of Indiana. 

The joint committee under the 
agreement will be composed of B. 
M. Culver, president of the Ameri- 
ca Fore Group; Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation; H. M. Hess, manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance [:x- 
change; P. B. Sommers, Vice Presi- 
dent of the American of Newark, 
and Harold Warner, United States 
Manager of the Royal Liverpool 
Fleet for the fire offices; James A. 
Beha, general manager of the Nation- 
al Bureau and A. F. Lafrentz, presi- 
dent of the American Surety, for 
the casualty companies ; and Hendon 
Chubb of Chubb & Sons; D. F. Cox 
of Appleton and Cox; F. B. Mc- 
Bride of the Firemen’s Fund; E. F. 
Perrin of the Automobile and H. H. 
Reed of the North America for the 
Marine offices. 


The Missing Blush 
He told the shy maid of his love, 
The color left her cheeks ; 
But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several weeks. 
—Scalper. 





Embracing the Impossible 


Guest: “Gosh, I wish I could afford a 
car like this!” 
Owner: “So do I.”—Judge. 











Fire Prevention 
(Continued from Page 15) 


fires or delays in sending in alarms 
or in unavoidable delays in the re- 
sponse of public fire departments— 
while in others it has been due to the 
fact that the property has not been 
equipped with the fire fighting facil- 
ities which should be a part of ev- 
ery property, whether a home, a 
store, a theatre, a hospital, a school or 
a factory, and whether located in a 
city, town, village or rural com- 
munity, or on a farm. Some one has 
said that neglect to supply a property 
with some ready means for quickly 
extinguishing a fire or holding it in 
check “is a violation of ordinary com- 
mon sense.” It is not only that—it is 
a deliberate condonment of waste of 
our national resources. Such private 
fire fighting facilities include auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, standpipe 
and hose systems, portable fire ex- 
tinguishers, etc. 

If promptly detected, the addi- 
tional fire waste which results from 
delays in sending in alarms and from 
the unavoidable delays in response of 
public fire departments can be large- 
ly avoided by the prompt use of pri- 
vate fire fighting equipment. 

All fires are small at their start. 
They can be prevented from becom- 
ing big fires by the prompt and in- 
telligent use of private fire. fighting 
equipment. The first five minutes of 
a fire determine whether it will re- 
sult in a large loss or a nominal one. 
The best time, therefore, to attack 
a fire is at once, before it has a 
chance to spread—not even five min- 
utes later. This means that ‘first aid” 
fire fighting facilities should be avail- 
able on every property as a supple- 
ment to the facilities of the public 
fire department. 

The importance of private fire 
fighting facilities as a means of re- 
ducing fire waste cannot be overes- 
timated. SS<> 


OMMENTING on forest fires 
es the United States Forest Serv- 
ice declares that although substantial 
progress has been made during the 
past 25 years in organized control of 
this most widespread and destructive 
enemy of the forests, each year many 
thousands of acres of forest land are 
burned over. Great as is the damage 
these fires do to mature timber, per- 
haps even greater is the destruction 
they cause to young growth and other 
intrinsic values. Areas that were once 
valuable for their scenic beauty and 
as camping places are left a barren 
waste; wild life is driven out; water- 
shed values are damaged; and the 
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destruction of human, or ground 
cover, allows extensive erosion of 
the soil to set in as a result. 

The United States Forest Service's 
protection organization, covering the 
160,000,000 acres within the National 
Forests, is demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of systematic prevention and 
control measures. Constant vigilance 
and preparedness are necessary, how- 
ever, if fire losses are to be kept 
down. Studies of past fires and re- 
search along varied lines are giving 
invaluable leads for improvement in 
fire control by pointing the way to 
better organization for the preven- 
tion of forest fires, for prompter de- 
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S a glimpse of how our neighbor 

country on the north fares in her 
fire record we learn that in the 
year 1932, fatalities from fires were 
285 in number as compared with 251 
in 1931. Of these, 131 were children, 
59 being burned in their homes dur- 
ing the absence of parents or other 
responsible persons, 

Smokers’ carelessness was respon- 
sponsible for the 10,928 fires in 1932, 
the largest number from any single 
cause. Stoves, furnaces and pipes 
were listed as causing 6862 fires; 
electrical defects and appliances 
3272; sparks on roofs 2374; defec- 
tive chimneys and flues 2282. 


Occupancy Group Classification, 1932: 


Group 


Manufacturing Properties 
Mercantile Stores 
Residential Properties 


Miscellaneous Property 


tection, for extinguishing fires while 
small, and for the measures neces- 
sary to combat large fires. 


Under co-operative agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government, the 
States, and owners of private forest 
lands, organized protection is being 
extended to State and private lands. 
Only about two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s total forest area classed as in 
need of protection is yet covered, and 
much of this protection is still in- 
adequate. On protected areas, how- 
ever, forest fires have annually 
burned over 1.7 per cent of the area 
protected, whereas fires have covered 
about 19.8 per cent of unprotected 
areas. That the protection work un- 
dertaken has caused a sharp reduc- 
tion in fire damage is therefore amp- 
ly demonstrated. 


Of the more than 169,000 forest 
fires which burned over an average 
of 46,000,000 acres of the country’s 
forests annually during the period 
1927-31, approximately 90 per cent 
were man-caused and could have been 
prevented. Careless smokers and in- 
cendiarists were responsible for the 
largest numbers of these fires, and 
neglected camp fires and brush burn- 
ing were other leading causes. Thus, 
with human carelessness as the leading 
cause of forest fires, effective reduc- 
tion of our huge fire losses is de- 
pendent in large measure upon an en- 
lightened public consciousness of fire 
danger, and a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility for forest fire prevention 
on the part of all our citizens, 


ee 


ed 


Farm Property (other than dwellings)..... 
Institutsonal Basidings 2 os.0.66cs 0c cesses 


ee 


ee ee et 


No. of Fires Property Loss 


cielo 765 $ 7,990,388 
eames 4,967 11,033,834 
sane’ 35,624 13,625,641 
saree 3,018 4,339,713 
aati 472 1,479,996 
ieeaete 3,007 3,724,243 
ney 47,853 $42,193,815 


1932 1931 

Property Loss ....$42,193,815 $47,117,334 
Per Capita Loss .. 4.06 4.54 

During the past ten years fire dam- 
aged 210,149 dwellings and 42,519 
sheds and outbuildings with a com- 
bined loss of $112,046,000. Roughly, 
during this period a fire occurred in 
one out of every ten dwellings in 
Canada. Every day in the year, for 
the past ten years, 60 fires have oc- 
curred in Canadian homes and every 
other day a funeral cortege has borne 
to his last resting place the victim of 
a dwelling fire. 


Fires with over $10,000 loss were 
less tlan one per cent of the total 
number and resulted in 39 per cent 
of the total loss recorded. 


own 


IRE prevention must become a 

part of every community's muni- 
cipal and social activities if the wast- 
age caused by flames is finally to be 
brought within reasonable bounds. 
And as a means to that end the ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week is 
a long step forward. 


Left No Rings 
Jasper: “What made you leave Mrs. 
Blah’s boarding house after living there 
for three years?” 
a “T found out they had no bath 
tub.” 


Exchange Counter 
Strum: “Look! That fellow is taking 
your umbrella from behind the door!” 


Scramm: “Sh-h-h! He may recognize 
it. I swiped it from him only a week ago.” 
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Convention Program 
(Continued from Page 10) 

3:00 P. M. Question Box. Leaders: 
Harry F. Gross, Secretary, lowa Tor- 
nado Mutual Insurance Association, Des 
Moines, Ia.; C. E. Warner, Treasurer, 
Buckeye State Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Covington, Ohio; W. E. Straub, 
President, Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebr. Helpers: State 
Association Secretaries. 

9:30 A. M. Automotive and Compensa- 
tion Group Meeting, A. C. Alderfer, pre- 
siding. Chairman’s Address, A. C. Ald- 
erfer, Secretary, Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Harleysville, Pa.; 
Appointment of Nominating Committee ; 
Round Table Discussion. 

1. Cash or Credit Business. Leaders: H. 
J. Rowe, President, Home Mutual In- 
surance Association of lowa, Des 
Moines, ; J. J. Miller, Secretary- 
— wravar gg Auto Owners Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Mich. 

2. Coverages. Leaders: D. Ray Higgins, 
Asst. Secretary, Farmers Mutual Liabil- 
ity Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. .E. 
Keltner, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Loss Prevention. Leaders: G. J. 
Mecherle, President-Treasurer, State 
Farmers Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Ill.; Hjalmar 
L. Hjermstad, Secretary, Citizens Fund 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

4. Claims. Leaders: Alvin C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mutual 
bile Fire Insurance Company, 
ville, Pa.; C. W. Ingham, Divisional 
Claim Manager, State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minn, 


5. Rates. Leaders: 


Alder fer, 
Automo- 
Harleys- 


Carl N. Crispin, Sec- 
retary, Motorists Mutual Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; Wesley 
Johnson, Secretary, Allied Mutual Auto- 
mobile Association, Des Moines, Ia. 

6. Non-Assessable Policies. Leader: 
Walter Rutledge, Manager Automobile 
Department, Farmers Mutual Hail In- 
surance Association, Des Moines, Ia. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 


10:00 A. M. Ladies Auxiliary. 

10:00 A. M. Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. 

10:00 A. M. Advertising Conference. 

7:00 P. M. General Meeting (open to the 
public) ; Concert. 

7:30 P. M. Address — Hon. Henrick 
Shipstead, United States Senator, Min- 
nesota. 


Wednesday, October 11th 

7:30 A. M. Past Presidents Breakfast. 

9:30 A. M. Farm Group Meeting. (Ad- 
dresses 30 minutes.) (Round Table 30 
minutes. ) 

9:30 A. M. “The Challenge of the Co- 
operatives,” A. J. McGuire, Secretary, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

10:00 A. M. “Conquering the Farm Fire,” 
J. E. Kennedy, Chief Asst. Fire Mar- 
shal, Madison, Wis. 

10:30 A. M. Round Table Discussion. 


11:00 A. M. Address—Dr. C. M. Van- 
stone, Managing Director, Wawanesa 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Wa- 


wanesa, Manitoba, Canada. 


11:30 A. M. Round Table Discussion. 
12:00 Noon. Adjournment. 
1:30 P. M. “We Do Our Part,” Glenna 


Wray Watkins, Asst. Secretary, Indiana 


aw 


10:00 A. M. 


10:30 A. M. 


apolis, Ind. 
:00 
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Mutual Fire and Cyclone Insurance 
Company; Secretary, Mutual Insurance 
Companies Union ‘of Indiana, Indian- 


P. M. Question Box. Leaders: 
Harry F. Gross, Iowa; C. E. Warner, 
Ohio; W. E. Straub, Nebraska. Helpers: 
All State Association Secretaries. Re- 
port of Nominating Committee. 


:30 A. M. City and Town Group Meet- 


ing, Robert Gerstner, presiding. Chair- 
man’s Address, Robert Gerstner, Asst. 
Secretary, Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Round Table Discussion. 

1. The Perpetual Single Payment Policy. 
Leader: J. H. R. Timanus, Asst. Secre- 
tary, Philadelphia Contributionship, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. Investments. Leaders: Adam Schmitt, 


President, Hamilton County M utual 
Fire Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; H. A. Brinkhaus, President, 


Washington Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, Louisville, Ky. 

3. Property and Membership Contracts. 
Leaders: Henry Weihbrecht, Secretary, 
Badger Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. Minder- 
mann, Secretary, Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Covington, Ky. 

4. Our Place in State and National Or- 
ganization Work. aders: B. Rees 
Jones, President, Town Mutual Dwell- 
ing Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
la.; F. A. Hoffman, Secretary, Eastern 
Federation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Havre De Grace, Md. 


5. Nuisance Claims. Leaders: August 
Fuge, Secretary, West Bend Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, West Bend, 
Wis.; Harry Schaeper, Secretary, New- 
port Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Newport, Ky. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 


:00 P. M. Convention Photograph. 
:30 P. M. Tour of City. 
:30 P. M. Annual Banquet. 
Thursday, October 12th 
:30 A. M. Breakfast—Hail Conference. 


“Cash Payment Plan vs. Delayed Plan,” 
W. A. Rutledge, Secretary, Farmers 
Mutual Hail Insurance Association, Des 
Moines, Ia, 

“How to Secure Cash Business,” Frank 
R. Baker, Asst. Secrétary, Mutual Hail 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Why Not Adjust on Basis of Actual 
Loss Rather than on Per Acre Value 
Stated in Policy,” Paul Rutledge, Sec- 
retary, Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance 
Company, Columbia, Mo. 

“Shall Deductible Policies be Issued,” 
Julius Bubolz, Secretary, Bubolz Mutual 
Lal Insurance Company, Appleton, 

is. 

“If so, How Much and What Difference 
in Rate if Collected in Advance,” W. B. 
McFarland, Secretary, Grant Township 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Hoop- 
erston, III. 


:30 A. M. General Meeting. Report of 


Committees: (a) Resolutions; (b) Ne- 
crology; (c) Conference; (d) Creden- 
tials; (e) Invitations; (f) Nominations. 
Address—NRA. Speaker 
to be announced. 

The Code—A. V. Gruhn, 
General Manager American Mutual Al- 
liance, Chicago, Ill. 


11:30 A. M. Meeting—New Board of Di- 


rectors, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 


2:00 P. M. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 


Companies—Tuesday, Octob 
1933—9.00 A. M. 

Mr. Thomas G. McCracken, presiding. 

Call to Order. 

Roll Call. 

. Address of the President. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the National Councillor. 

Appointment of Convention Commit- 

tees: (a) Resolutions; (b) Nominat- 

ing; (c) Conference. 

7. The Investment Problem — Mark 
Kemper, Secretary, Investment Com- 
mittee, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago. 

8. Report of the Committee on Adver- 
tising—J. J. Fitzgerald, Chairman; 
Secretary, Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

9. Inspections—Gleason Allen, Manager, 
Northwestern Department Mill Mu- 
tuals, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10. The Collateral Security Question — 
Frank Bishop, Secretary, Pawtucket 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 

11. Miscellaneous and New Business. 

12. Reports of Convention Committees: 
(a) Resolutions; (b) Nominating; 
(c) Conference. 

13. Adjournment. 

Third Mutual Insurance Advertising 
Conference 
Chairman—Walter E. Jackson, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Grain Dealers National 
a Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 

n 
“ADVERTISING INCREASES SALES” 

Monday, Oct. 9th, 9:00 A. M. — Trip 
through Brown & Bigelow Plant. 

(Supplementary Remarks—Souvenirs. ) 

12:00 Noon—Luncheon—Guests of Brown 
& Bigelow. 

P. M.—Golf, Sightseeing, Recreation. 

Tuesday, Oct. 10th, 9:00 A. M.—The Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign, J. M. 
Eaton, Assistant General Manager, 
American Mutual Alliance. 

10:30 A. M. “Increasing Business Through 
Present Policyholders,’” M. P. Luthy, 
Asst. Vice-President, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

12:00 Noon. Advertising Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M. “Increasing Sales by Direct 
Mail Advertising.” Guest Speaker (to 
be announced later). Direct Mail 
Forum, conducted by Guest Speaker. 

Wednesday, Oct. 11th, 9:00 A. M. J. J. 
Barnett, Vice- President, Aubrey, Moore 
& Wallace Advertising ‘Agency, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“Increasing Sales by Merchandising the 

Advertising to Salaried Salesmen,” Paul 

Parkinson, Advertising Manager, Hard- 

ware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens 

Point, Wis. 

“Increasing Sales by Merchandising the 

Advertising to Local Agents,” Paul Pur- 

mort. 


10, 
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“What the Management Ex- 
pects from its Advertising Department,” 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Secretary, Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Increasing Sales for Mutual Fire & 
Casualty Insurance Through Newspaper 
Advertising,” H. W. Blakeslee, West- 
ern Manager, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

“Copy Appeals and Their Presentation.” 
Casualty — Frank Davis, Advertising 


Manager, Utica Mutual Insurance Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 








vs 








. Fire—F. M. Rickard, Advertising Man- 
ager, Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash. 

“Analysis of Company Advertising,” 
Carl S. Crummett, Advertising Manager 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
Open Forum. 

7:00 P. M. Banquet. 
Report of Advertising Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Thursday, Oct. 12th, 9:00 A. M. Busi- 
ness| Meeting. 

Election of Officers. 
Adjourn. 
Convention Committees 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
R. J. Grant, Chairman; D. P. O’Neil, 

Minneapolis; Ed. Indrehus, St. Paul; An- 

drew French, St. Paul; A. E. Anderson, 

Cottonwood; S. T. Sager, Minneapolis ; 

C. I. Buxton, Owatonna; H. J. Hjermstad, 

Red Wing. 


GOLF 
C. S. Laidlaw, Chairman; Chase Smith, 
A. H. Cheese, A. M. Anderson. 
FINANCE 
S. T. Sager, Chairman; A. E. Anderson, 
W. J. Laidlaw, L. M. Thurber, E. H. 
Moreland, D. P. O’Neil, J. L. Leonard. 
RECEPTION 
John A. Buxton, Chairman; C. S. Laid- 
law, Andrew French, D. P. O'Neil, J. R. 
Crawford, A. E. Anderson, J. L. Leonard, 
Gleason Allen, C. R. Grove, C. F. Souther- 
land, H. L. Hjermstad. 
BANQUET AND MUSIC 
T. G. McCracken, Chairman; C. I, Bux- 
ton, Jas. T. Reynolds, Madelia. 


HOTEL 

C. W. Allen, Chairman; D, P. O'Neil, 

W. W. Boyer. 
LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 
R. J. Grant, Chairman; J. W. Baker. 
PRESS, PRINTING AND SIGNS 

D. F. Raihle, Chairman; Jno. Staples. 
REGISTRATION 
Clyde Helm 

LADIES AUXILIARY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Thos. G. McCracken, Chairman; 
Mrs. Gleason Allen, Mrs. L. P. Bowman, 
Miss Helen Hirth, Miss Amanda Dahl- 
strom, Mrs. Chas. J. Buxton, Mrs. H. L. 
Hjermstad, Mrs. W. J. Laidlaw, Mrs. C. 
S. Laidlaw, Mrs. W. W. Boyer, Mrs. S. 
Sager. 

State Fund in POSSIBILITY that 
New Jersey a monopolistic state 
Possible fund bill may be in- 

troduced in the New 
Jersey legislature at its next regular 
session, unless casualty companies 
operating in that state look very 
carefully into certain new aspects 
of workmen's compensation risks 
was given by H. L. Godshall, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, to 
the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Godshall challenged 
the statement of the company heads 
that the line is still a losing one in 
the state. He maintained that by vir- 
tue of the sharp rate increases which 
had been applied by the rating board 
last July, risks could now be written 
with a fair prospect of profit. He 
asserted further that the companies 
themselves could benefit the business 
if greater care were exercised in the 
handling of claims and the proper 
auditing of payrolls. 
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New Mutual Offices in 


Minnesota 


HE Federal Hardware and Im- 

plement Mutuals, consisting of 
the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and the 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Owatonna, 
have opened an office in the insurance 











GEORGE J. CHRISTIANSEN 


building of the Minnesota Implement 
Mutual which will be known as the 
Owatonna Department of the Fed- 
eral Hardware and Implement Mu- 
tuals. 


Geo. J. Christensen has been ap- 
pointed Manager of this Department 
—a position for which he is well 
qualified and is a well deserved pro- 
motion. Mr. Christensen entered the 
employ of the Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
April lst, 1922. Since that time he 
has served as Loss Superintendent of 
the Minnesota Implement Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and later as 
Manager of the National Implement 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


Mr. Christensen will be assisted in 
his work by F. C. Kinyon, Chief Ac- 
countant, B. L. Fisher, Chief Exam- 
iner, Everett Wilson, Bookkeeper, 
Leo H. Wanous, Sales Correspond- 
ent, and Robert Thon in charge of 
losses. 

The Owatonna Department of the 
Federal Hardware and Implement 
Mutuals will handle the business of 
that organization in the following ter- 
ritory: Southern Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Montana and In- 
diana. 


HERE will be no change in the 
personnel of the Minnesota Im- 
plement Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The Owatonna Department 
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will function as a separate unit from 
the Insurance Company. Similar de- 
partments have been established in 
Minneapolis at the office of the Re- 
tail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and at Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, in the office of the Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The departments at Minne- 
apolis, Stevens Point, and Owatonna 
are similar in all respects to the de- 
partments of the Federal Hardware 
and Implement Mutuals maintained 
in the cities of Boston, Newark, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, and 
Winnipeg. This arrangement enables 
the Federal Companies to render a 
more prompt and efficient service to 
their policyholders. 


Clark Upheld 


AN opinion handed 
in lowa 


down by Judge 
Herrick finds that 
Commissioner E. W. Clark of Iowa 
holds his office legally and is entitled 
to his salary. A recent opinion ren- 
dered by the Attorney General of the 
State to the effect that Commissioner 
Clark was not legally in office, be- 
cause he voted for a raise in salary 
for the Commissioner of Insurance 
after his appointment was made, is 
thereby overruled. An appeal will 
be taken to the Supreme Court of 
Iowa. 

SOD 


Life Lights 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“In all of these expectations I was 
wrong. From the remarkably able 
surgeon, who had me trussed at his 
mercy for an hour or more, to the 
gentle little German woman who 
mopped up the floor of my cubicle, | 
encouptered only the most sympa- 
thetic personal consideration. There 
was not a nurse who did not seem to 
make my comfort her chief concern, 
nor among the internes a single one 
who was perfunctory. Moreover, 
there was an atmosphere of cheerful- 
ness, and of freedom within such 
limitations as my physical condition 
prescribed, that amazed me. I learned 
more about what has been accom- 
plished in medical and surgical science 
in a century of progress than I had 
guessed in several visits to the famous 
Chicago exposition. 


“Wisconsin has reason to be proud 
of her State hospital, which was built 
as a memorial to her brave sons who 
died in the great war. And indeed 
she has reason to be proud of the 
average run of her people, as I met 
them in the ordinary business rela- 
tions of a stranger. The neighborly 
spirit made itself evident on every 
hand.” 
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Draw Up New 


Grain Form 


A COMMITTEE 
of the Grain Asso- 
ciationis now 
working on a new form to include 
“charges insurance,” use and occu- 
pancy and profits in the one policy 
and eliminate the complications which 
have arisen because of the overlap- 
ping of the various coverages. The 
form is now before the Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau for approval and will 
be submitted to the Terminal Eleva- 
tor people for their agreement. 
“Charges insurance” covers gross 
profit on the grain on hand at the time 
of the fire, up to and including the 
future option date selected by the in- 
sured. All grain is sold on futures 
and in case of fire the insured can 
select any published option date as 
the one on which settlement is to be 
made. Elevator use and occupancy 
starts with the date of the fire and 
extends to the period it will take to 
restore the building to use. It covers 
net profits and fixed charges, all of 
which are included in gross profits. 
The attitude of the grain people on 
the changes is one of doubt, many 
claiming that there is no overlapping 
of coverage and 
greater 
present system. 


preferring the 


choice allowed under the 
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“Thanks for Health” 





Canines youth scornscaution 
in the joy of living. Health fre- 
quently is the price of that ges- 
ture. The chief foe of youth is 
tuberculosis. Itcan be prevented 
andcured,yetitstillisthegreatest 
cause of death among children 
between 5 and 20. Thousands of 
adults, remembering timely aid 
from their local tuberculosis 
association, can look with grati- 
tude at Christmas Seals and say, 
“Thanks for Health.” 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 





A subscription to The Journal of Amer- 

ican Insurance at $2.50 per year is an 

investment in good reading matter 

which any insurance man will appre- 

ciate. The address is 230 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 


JOURNAL 
OF 
AMERICAN INSURANCE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Fire Losses 
Continue to 
Decline 


FIRE losses in the 
United States in Au- 
gust amounted to 
$23,226,505, accord- 
ing to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. While this total was an 
increase of 15.3 per cent over the 
losses in July, it was a decrease of 
24.82 per cent from the losses for 
the same month of 1932. During the 
first eight months of 1933 the losses 
have amounted to $224,904,141, a de- 
crease of more than $75,000,000 from 
the total for the same period last 
year, 


Lift Restric- THE restrictions on 
tions on Life policy loans and sur- 
Loans render values under 

life insurance con- 
tracts and annuities imposed by prac- 
tically all of the states at the time of 
the banking moratorium last Spring, 
are now being generally lifted. 
Among the states to take such action 
are New York and Connecticut, in 
each case the reason given being that 
the conditions which caused the lim- 
itation have now passed. 





The Journal of American Insurance will 

bring to your desk each month, not only 

timely news of the insurance world, but 

educational articles and items of much 
practical value. 





Containing News and Timely Articles on Topics of Live Interest 


to the Insurance World Everywhere 





SUBSCRIPTIONS $2.50 PER YEAR 








PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 








FEDERAL’S 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Five Years Ago: 
December 31, 1927 


ASSETS . . $9,851,711.37 
LIABILITIES 6,237,191.31 
SURPLUS . 3,614,520.06 


Total Dividends 
Paid to December 31, 1927 
$23, 187,943.62 


And Today: 
December 31, 1932 


ASSETS $12,955, 131.63 
LIABILITIES 8,530,435.59 
SURPLUS 4,424,696.04 


Total Dividends 
Paid Last Five Years 
$21,401,546.44 


Dividends Paid Policyholders 
During 1932, $3,972,643.52 


An American 23 Institution 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Owatonna, Minn. 
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@ Savings already returned to Federal policyholders 
total more than $45,000,000. These savings have played 
an important part in reducing ‘‘overhead’’ costs for 


property owners throughout the entire United States. 


Federal Hardware 
& Implement Mutuals 





Federal Department Offices: 
Newark, N. J. 


Boston, Mass. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Hardware Dealers Mutual FireIns.Co. Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Owatonna, Minnesota 











EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 





Reinsurance Underwriting Managers 


for the 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of BOSTON 


take pleasure in announcing the appointment of 
A. Shirley Ladd 


as Manager of the Fire Department 





The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts 


Financial Statement, January 1, 1933. 
ASSETS: 
Real Estate $ 264,464.21 
2,555,297.60 


8,200.00 
Interest accrued on bonds 38,249.97 


Cash in Office and Banks 92,029.11 
Premiums due, not more than 3 months, net 71,856.99 
LIABILITIES: 
Unearned Premiums $ 564,575.23 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment. 61,082.96 
Reserve for Taxes and other expenses accrued 25,947.49 
Contingency Reserve 300,000.00 
Net Cash Surplus 2,078,492.20 


$3,030,097.88 $3,030,097.88 


Bond values furnished by Insurance 
Commissioners’ National Convention. 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


J. P. GIBSON JR., General Manager 
90 John Street New York 








